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Everyone  says  CRM 
is  a  bear.  Fortunately, 

Christopher  Milliken 

never  got  the  word. 


Boise  Cascade 
Office  Products 
CEO  Christopher 
Milliken 


For  details  about  the  Sprint  PCS  Clear  Wireless  Workplace  products  and  services, 
go  to  sprintpcs.com.  Copyright  ©2002  Sprint  Spectrum  L.R  All  rights  reserved.  Sprint, 
Sprint  PCS  and  the  diamond  logo  are  trademarks  of  Sprint  Communications  Company  L.R 


CHAD'S  CLIENT  CALLED  HIS  OFFICE 
WHEN  HE  WAS  OUT 
CHAD'S  CLIENT  CALLED  HIS  CELL 
WHEN  HE  WAS  IN. 

CHAD'S  CLIENT  CAN'T  STAND  PHONE  TAG. 
CHAD  REALLY  NEEDS  THE  SPRINT  PCS 
CLEAR  WIRELESS  WORKPLACE! 


It  can  give  your  employees  a  single  number  for  their  office  line  and 
wireless  phone,  so  calls  are  instantly  forwarded  to  wherever  they  are. 

It  can  also  let  them  check  all  their  messages  by  calling  a 

single  voicemail  box.  And  it'll  do  a  lot  more  to  help  them  stay  in  touch. 

It's  one  part  of  the  Clear  Wireless  Workplace  called  the 
Sprint  PCS  Integrated  Office:  Get  the  whole  story  at  sprintpcs.com 
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When  you  think  scalability,  it’s  time  to  think  software. 


Today’s  Web-driven  world  demands  a  faster  way  to 
scale  up  and  out.  But  instead  of  thinking  hardware,  it’s 
time  to  think  smarter  software,  as  in  the  modular  and 
scalable  Microsoft®  server  platform. 


The  Microsoft  server  platform  gives  you  the  choice  of 
thinking  bigger,  smaller,  up,  or  out.  That  way  you  can  deploy 
Microsoft  SQL  Server™  2000  on  Windows"  2000  Datacenter 
Server  for  heavy-duty  ERP  and  transaction  processing, 


THINK  UPTIME  “Microsoft  provides  scalable  and  reliable 
products  at  an  unbeatable  price  with  the  ability  to  scale 
out,  not  just  up.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  add  new  servers 
without  costly  downtime.”  —  Don  Heckman,  VP,  Engineering 
Program  Management,  Qwest 


and  scale  up  to  support  terabytes  of  data  and  millions 
of  transactions.  Or  scale  out  with  Microsoft  Application 
Center  2000  by  adding  clusters  of  Windows  2000-based 


^Source:  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council,  October  2001.  ©  2002  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  The  names  of 


servers  running  distributed  applications.  Which  means  that 
it  also  has  the  lowest  price-to-performance  ratio  of  any 
competitive  platform  * 

So  no  matter  how  quickly  things  change,  your  business 
is  always  perfectly  scaled  to  handle  it.  For  more  ways  to 
scale  with  software,  visit  us  at  microsoft, com/servers 

/scalability  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 
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24  The  Secret  Service's  Bob  Weaver  on 
Preparing  for  the  New  World  Disorder 

INTERVIEW:  SECURITY  PLANNING  On 

Sept.  1 1  the  office  of  the  Secret  Service  was 
destroyed.  In  two  days,  it  was  fully  operational.  Bob 
Weaver,  head  of  the  New  York  Electronic  Crimes  Task 
Force  shows  what  it  means  to  respond  to  terrorism. 
By  Da  in  try  Duffy 


30  This  Changes  Everything 


COVER  STORY:  CRM  BEST  PRACTICES  The 

CEO  at  Boise  Cascade  Office  Products  saw  boosting 
customer  service  as  his  only  chance  to  win  — so  he 
did.  By  Alice  Dragoon 

3G  or  Not  3G?  That  Is  the  Question. 

WIRELESS  TECHNOLOGY  The  next  generation  of 
wireless  technologies  may  sound  like  science  fiction, 
but  it's  not.  It's  just  not  now.  By  Kathleen  S.  Carr 


48  Adding  Method  to  the  Madness 

After  decades  of 

holding  back  while  other  corporate  functions  took  the 
technology  plunge,  marketing  is  getting  its  odd  ducks 
in  a  row.  By  Sari  Kalin 


Why  Doesn't  Your  ROI  Add  Up? 
You  Do  the  Math. 


TECHNOLOGY  PAYBACK  Y2K  and  the 

e-commerce  gold  rush  made  ROI  analysis  little 
more  than  an  empty  formality  at  most  companies 
Now  ROI  is  back.  We  give  you  seven  tips  to  see  if 
your  method  measures  up.  By  Christopher  Koch 
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WHEN  YOUR  EMPLOYEES  CANT  ACCESS  INFORMATION, 
IT'S  NOT  JUST  TIME  THEY'RE  WASTING. 


HELLO  TOMORROW  |  WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES  THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS _ ca.com/portal 

©2001  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 


CleverPathT  Portal.  Access  for  anyone.  Any  time.  Anywhere. 


A  few  wasted  minutes  here  or  there  doesn't  seem  like  much.  But  multiply  that  by 
thousands  of  users  worldwide  and  suddenly  you've  wasted  a  whole  lot  of  time  and 
money.  That's  why  we  created  CleverPath  Portal.  It's  a  revolutionary  personalized 
workspace  that  provides  each  user  with  the  ability  to  access  and  utilize  applications 
and  data  from  anywhere  in  your  entire  enterprise,  at  any  time.  And  it's  all  easily 
accessible  and  clearly  organized  right  on  their  desktop.  So  it's  right  where  they 
need  it,  just  the  way  they  like  to  see  it.  Which  means  they  won't  ever  have  to  waste 
another  second  looking  for  information.  And  you  won't  waste  another  cent. 
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Conquering  the  Great  Divide  ■  Q&A:  John  Patrick  ■ 
Bringing  the  Cave  Troll  to  Life  ■  Tech  Brands  Took  a 
Whippin'  ■  Speaking  in  Measured  Tones  ■  Hiring,  by 
the  Numbers 
Edited  by  Todd  Datz 

20  Alumni  Relations 

Creating  a  network  of  ex-employees 
could  help  your  company  find  new  hires,  win  new 
business  — and  even  lure  old  employees  back. 

By  Scott  Kirsner 

os  Fittest 

Now  Broadcasting,  Live  from  Outer  Space  ■  Pilot  for  a 
Day  ■  Ice  Melts  in  Office  Cubes  ■  Book  Review 
Edited  by  Todd  Datz 

79  Company  Index 

80  Just  a  Minute 

John  Sculley,  former  president  and  CEO  of  both 
PepsiCo  and  Apple  Computer  and  now  partner  at 
Signature  21,  talks  about  customers'  control  in  the 
dotcom  era. 


Count  on  It 

www.darwinmag.com/learn/numbers 

Let  us  help  you  put  two  and  two  together.  Find  the  lat¬ 
est  statistics  and  research  results  that  size  up  the  new 
economy. 

Do  the  Research 

www2.darwinmag.com/learn/research 

Darwin  has  Research  Reports  from  CEOs,  CIOs  and 

other  executives  about  important  business  issues. 

Read  the  results  and  participate  in  our  monthly  survey. 

Go  Ahead  and  Ask 

www.darwinmag.com/connect/ask 

Darwin  experts  are  available  to  answer  your  questions 
about  subjects  such  as  CRM,  security  and  IT  align¬ 
ment.  Want  to  know  who  should  drive  IT  strategy? 
Need  to  learn  more  about  systems  integration?  Read 
the  answers  — and  then  ask  a  question  of  your  own. 


Consider  This 

www.darwinmag.com/connect/opinion 

Can  you  be  fired  for  speaking  up?  Should  all  public 
records  be  available  online?  Read  Fear,  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  by  Web  Editorial  Director  Art  Jahnke,  and  then 
tell  us  what  you  think. 

Find  What  You're  Missing 

www.darwinmag.com/read/archive.html 

Read  all  of  Darwin  magazine.  All  the  time.  Anytime. 

Find  past  features  and  reports  in  the  Darwin  Archives. 

Think  Again 

www.darwinmag.com/read/swiftkick 

The  value  of  laughter,  the  rights  of  employees  and  the 
nonexistence  of  privacy  are  just  a  few  of  the  issues 
columnist  David  Weinberger  has  dwelled  on  in  Swift 
Kick,  his  weekly  column  that  digs  up  the  humor  in  pol¬ 
itics,  ethics  and  workplace  dynamics. 
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Copyright  2002  Maxtor  Corporatiott%/laxtor  is  a  regiskeied  trademack  and  MaxAttach  is  a  trademark  of  Maxtor  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are 
the  property  of  their  respective  ovynels.  A  terabyte  (TB)  is  defined  as  1,000,000,000,000  bytes. Total  accessible  capacity  varies  depending  on  environment. 


SOMEDAY  WE'LL  MAKE  DISK-TO-DISK  BACKUP 
THAT  STORES  UP  TO  5.7  TERABYTES;  DRASTICALLY 
CUTS  RESTORE  TIME,  AND  SERVES  COCKTAILS.  / 


UNTIL  THEN,  NO  COCKTAILS 


Windows 

Powered 


Affordable  high-volume  disk-to-disk  backup  is  finally  a  reality.The  MaxAttach™ 

NAS  6000  Storage  Server 

NAS  6000  from  Maxtor  transfers  your  data  twice  as  fast  as  tape.  Data  restorations 

•  Highly  scalable:  1.9TB  to  5.7TB 

that  could  take  hours  are  reduced  to  minutes.  Hot-swappable  components  keep 

•  Multiplatform  file  sharing 

you  up  and  running,  while  software  from  leading  providers  like  VERITAS  and 

•  One  year,  next  business  day 

Legato  provide  a  complete  backup  solution  — all  for  about  the  cost  of  tape.  As  for  the 

on-site  service 

cocktails,  we're  working  on  it.  For  prices  and  info  go  to:  www.maxtor.com/netstor 

•  Starting  at  under  $30,000 

letter 


Risk  Takes  a  Breather 

The  economics  columnist  for  The  New  York  Times,  Paul 
Krugman,  predicts  that  the  Enron  scandal  will  eclipse  the 
events  of  Sept.  1 1  in  terms  of  long-range  impact.  An  event 
can  be  said  to  change  everything,  Krugman  writes,  "only 
if  it  changes  the  way  you  see  yourself."  And  Sept.  1 1,  he 
argues,  was  less  about  us  than  about  a  warped  version  of 
Muslim  fundamentalism. 

Enron,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinctly  an  American 
matter,  with  the  power  to  shake  up  the  way  business  sees 
itself,  the  confidence  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  average 
citizens,  and  the  regulatory  framework  within  which  govern¬ 
ment  polices  both  itself  and  the  deeds  of  its  wealthy  patrons. 

A  subsidiary  value  that  Enron's  megaton  bursting  may 
also  call  into  question  — a  value  for  which  it  was  hallowed 
by  analysts,  journalists  and  shareholders  alike  — is  its 
famous  affinity  for  taking  risks. 

Risk  is  something  that  many  of  us  were  raised  to  see  in  a 
negative  light  but  that,  in  recent  years,  has  become  a  lead¬ 
ing  indicator  of  boldness,  imagination,  energy  and  vision 
when  applied  in  a  business  context.  Risk-takers  are  held  in 
high  esteem  for  their  inventive  agility  in  pursuing  opportu¬ 
nity  in  unexpected  places  or  novel  ways.  Enron— with  its 
online  commodity  trading  ventures  in  plastics  and  forest 
products,  and  its  much  more  offbeat  gambits  in  such 
ethereal  realms  as  weather  futures  — became  a  poster  child 


for  growth  through  virtualization,  expanding  its  empire  by 
extending  a  robust  trading  capability  into  areas  unrelated 
to  its  core  energy  business. 

The  idea  that,  say,  a  ball-bearing  manufacturer  might 
hanker  to  get  into  the  industrial  waste-hauling  business  is 
nothing  new.  But  the  advent  of  technologies  offering  the 
promise  of  deceptively  lower  entry  barriers  has  tempted 
many  businesses  to  head  in  remarkable  directions.  Risk,  as 
the  flavor  of  the  decade,  engendered  business  plans  built 
on  an  assumption  that  knowledge  earned  in  one  vertical 
field  was,  more  or  less  without  limit,  transferable  without 
penalty  to  almost  any  other. 

In  Krugman's  terms,  business  has  grown  to  see  itself  in 
a  swashbuckling  light  that  is  surely  being  dimmed  as  more 
details  emerge  about  Enron's  ability  to  cook  up  offshore 
vapor-deals  as  readily  as  it  minted  new  lines  of  business.  A 
company  built  on  the  assumption  of  risk  is  hard  to  evaluate 
clearly.  The  celebration  of  Enron's  entrepreneurial  machina¬ 
tions  was  in  part  an  endorsement  of  risk-taking  as  an  end  in 
itself.  Now  we  get  to  witness,  in  the  Enron  endgame,  how 
high  the  stakes  can  grow  to  be. 

So,  perhaps  a  lasting  outcome  of  the  vast  and  spreading 
Enron  debacle  will  be  to  make  risk  look  a  lot  less  amiable 
than  we've  recently  come  to  see  it.  Is  that  a  good  thing? 

Are  you  rethinking  your  risky  business?  Or  do  you  still  have 
the  sangfroid  to  laugh  in  the  face  of  danger?  Let  me  know 
at  mccreary@darwinmag.com . 
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WORLDCOM. 


.  what’s  th 

best  us 

of /our  company 

time  and  money? 


managin 

IT  infrastructur 


You  have  a  business  to  run.  And  building  and 
operating  communications  infrastructure  probably 
isn’t  your  core  competency.  So  why  devote  your 
precious  resources  trying  to  reinvent  the  data 
networks,  scalability,  security  and  performance 
WorldCom  is  known  for  across  the  globe?  After  all, 
communications  is  our  core  business. 

WorldCom  has  a  team  of  experts  whose  sole 
focus  is  providing  optimal  solutions  that  are  cost 
effective  for  your  business.  We  manage  those 
solutions  through  our  global  data  centers,  which 
plug  directly  into  the  world’s  farthest-reaching*  IP 
network.  Maybe  that’s  why  over  50%  of  the  Fortune 
1000  and  their  subsidiaries  tap  into  WorldCom  for 
complex  IP  services.  Why  not  join  them? 

In  these  economic  times,  or  really  at  any  time, 
you  can’t  afford  to  divert  your  attention  away  from 
driving  your  business.  But  you  can  afford  WorldCom, 
and  we’re  just  a  call  away:  1-800-465-1792. 


*  Based  on  global  PoPs. 

©2002  WorldCom,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.  CODE:  OUTSOURCE 


Want  to  learn  more  about  VPNs? 
Visit  worldcom.com/us/library 
for  a  free  demo. 
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guages  around  the  world.  International  Data  Corp.  (IDC) 
is  the  world's  leading  provider  of  IT  data,  analysis  and 
consulting.  With  research  centers  in  43  countries  and 
more  than  575  research  analysts  worldwide,  IDC  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  provide  a  global  perspective  on 
the  IT  market.  IDG  is  the  leading  producer  of  more  than 
168  globally  branded  conferences  and  events  in  35 
countries.  Industry-leading  international  event  series 
include  LinuxWorld  Conference  &  Expo,  Macworld  Con¬ 
ference  &  Expo,  and  ComNet.  IDG  Global  Solutions 
helps  the  industry's  leading  IT  companies  build  inter¬ 
national  brand  recognition  by  developing  globally  inte¬ 
grated  marketing  programs  via  IDG's  print,  online  and 
event  products.  IDG's  diverse  portfolio  of  global  part¬ 
nership  sen/ices  includes  customized  research  and  pub¬ 
lishing,  targeted  conferences  and  seminars,  and 
direct  response  tools.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.idg.com. 


INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 
Board  Chairman  Patrick  J.  McGovern 

President  and  CEO  Kelly  Conlin 
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Need  great  mid-market  CRM  software? 
Oncontact  is  a  slam  dunk. 


If  you’re  searching  for  a  mid-market 
customer  relationship  management  solution 
boy  do  we  have  a  sweet  package  for  you: 
Oncontact.  Our  software  goes  with  the 
mid-market  like  cookies  go  with  milk. 

Want  features?  We  double  stuff  a  ton 
of  functionality  into  our  software 
(other  companies  make  you  pay  extra 
for  “add  on”  modules  that  you  need). 


And  here’s  an  added  twist:  our  software 
is  not  only  extremely  easy  to  use,  it’s 
completely  customizable,  affordable 
and  it  supports  most  major  relational 
databases.  To  get  a  taste  of  the  best 
CRM  software  for  the  mid-market, 
call  for  more  information  or  schedule 
a  demo  today.  Call  800-886-0866,  or 
visit  www.oncontact.com. 


•ti  CONTACT 

SOFTWARE 

sales  •  marketing  •  customer  service 


Mid-market  CRM  made  easy 


©  2002  ONIcontact  Software  Corporation.  (262)  375-6555 
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Darwin,  after  all.)  Following  her  AT&T  experience, 
Pittenger  started  a  consulting  company  aimed  at  help¬ 
ing  businesspeople  learn  about  information  technology. 
Today,  Pittenger  is  president  and  CEO  of  People3,  a 
Bridgewater,  N.J. -based  Gartner  company  that  views 
the  communication  problem  as  the  two-headed  beast 
that  it  is;  namely  People3  seeks  to  teach  businesspeople 
and  IT  people  how  to  understand  each  other. 

To  that  end,  the  company  holds  boot-camp-like  pro¬ 
grams  that  teach  basic  IT  principles  to  business  execu¬ 
tives  and  basic  business  concepts  to  IT  folks.  As 
Pittenger  sees  it,  the  lingering  communication  issue 
that  separates  the  two  sides  is  at  heart  a  diversity  prob¬ 
lem.  "The  culture  of  the  company  and  that  of  IT  are  dif¬ 
ferent,"  she  says.  "Neither  group  understands  or  values 
the  differences."  Therefore  the  key  to  greater  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  groups  is  aligning  their 
respective  cultures  together. 

Joan  Lowery  has  a  similar  viewpoint.  Lowery,  a 
media  trainer  who  teaches  high-tech  executives  how  to 
talk  to  the  press,  and  principal  at  Lowery  Communi¬ 
cations,  based  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  says  both  business  and 
IT  people  have  to  exercise  a  bit  of  humility  if  they  har¬ 
bor  any  hope  of  coming  to  a  mutual  understanding.  For 
businesspeople,  this  means  fessing  up  that  you  don't 
have  a  clue  what  your  CIO  is  talking  about  when  she 
spouts  off  technical  jargon.  While  admitting  ignorance 
is  difficult,  Lowery  suggests  the  blow  to  one's  ego  can 
be  softened  by  asking  IT  people  to  speak  in  general 
terms  first  rather  than  offering  up  specific,  nitty-gritty 
details.  "Encourage  [IT  people]  to  use  metaphors  and 
analogies  when  talking  about  technology,"  Lowery  says. 

And  if  it's  any  consolation,  keep  in  mind  that  many  IT 
people  are  as  clueless  about  business  as  business  exec¬ 
utives  are  about  technology.  -Megan  Santosus 


Conquering  the  Great  Divide 

COME  TOGETHER  When  Linda  Pittenger  was  CIO 
at  AT&T  Sales  and  Marketing  Technology  Solution,  she 
was  dismayed  when  she  found  out  that  two  executives 
had  their  secretaries  print  out  reports.  "We  just  spent  a 
lot  of  money  developing  an  EIS  [executive  information 
system],  and  they  were  still  printing  out  reams  of 
paper,"  Pittenger  recalls.  Then  it  dawned  on  her:  The 
executives  were  reverting  to  paper  because  they  didn't 
know  how  to  use  their  computers.  In  essence,  Pittenger 
came  face-to-face  with  the  infamous  communication 
divide  separating  business  executives  from  their  IT 
brethren.  IT  folks  assumed  a  level  of  familiarity  with 
technology  on  the  part  of  the  business  folks,  and  the 
business  folks  wouldn't  let  on  that  they  didn't  know 
how  to  use  technology. 

That  was  seven  years  ago,  and  time  has  done  noth¬ 
ing  to  erode  the  divide.  (That's  why  you're  reading 


Double  Trouble 

At  least  53,  Internet  companies  shut  down  or  declared  bankruptcy 

in  2001,  more  than  twiCB  as  many  as  in  2000  SOURCE:  WEBMERGERS.COM 
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ENTERPRISE  INCENTIVE  MANAGEMENT  (EIM) 
r  PROVIDER 


Synygy  has  a  ten-year  history  of  successfully  implementing  Enterprise  Incentive  Management  (EIM) 
software  on  time,  within  budget,  and  with  consistently  high  client  satisfaction. 

Synygy  has  helped  Sun  Microsystems,  GE  Lighting,  DuPont,  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Fleet  Mortgage  Group,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Coors  Brewing,  Siemens,  and  dozens  of 
other  Global  2000  companies  turn  their  variable  pay  plans  from  an  operational  hassle  into  a  strategic  advantage. 

Synygy  delivers  “software  as  a  service”  — providing  a  full  spectrum  of  EIM  solutions  from  enterprise  software  to  ASP  to  complete  plan  management 
outsourcing— all  with  no  up-front  cost  to  purchase  software. 

Visit  www.synygy.com  today  to  request  free  white  papers  and  case  studies.  Or  call  us  at  610-664-7433  x7970  to  learn  about  The  Synygy  Guarantee  and  why 
our  success  has  made  us  the  largest  provider  of  EIM  software  and  services.  We  guarantee  that  you  too  will  be  satisfied  with  your  Synygy  EIM  solution  — or 
we’ll  give  you  your  money  back! 


www.synygy.com 


Copyright  ©  2001  Synygy  Inc.  and  Masterfile.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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The  Incentive  Compensation  Company" 
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Kids  Rock 

Q&A  The  next  generation  of  the  Internet  will  give  peo¬ 
ple  more  power  and  raise  their  expectations,  and  that's 
where  Net  attitude  comes  in,  says  John  Patrick,  vice 
president  of  Internet  technology  at  IBM  and  author  of 
Net  Attitude:  What  It  Is,  How  to  Get  It  and  Why  Your 
Company  Can't  Survive  Without  It  (Perseus  Books,  2001). 
To  meet  evolving  customer  expectations,  companies 
need  to  think  in  new  ways;  become  more  people- 
oriented;  and  ensure  that  their  people,  systems  and 
processes  all  take  advantage  of  Internet  technology. 

They  also  need  to  get  a  handle  on  what  makes 
teenagers,  their  future  customers,  tick. 

Darwin:  You  say  that  understanding  teenagers  can 
help  companies  adopt  a  Net  attitude.  What  can  com¬ 
panies  learn  from  them? 

Patrick:  Teenagers  hold  the  clues  to  what  the  future  of 
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the  Internet  will  be.  They  grew  up  on  games,  such  as 
Nintendo,  and  they  don't  think  about  the  Internet  as 
something  different.  They  don't  think  about  it  as  an  alter¬ 
nate  channel  or  as  another  way  to  communicate.  It's  fun¬ 
damental  to  them. 

Most  of  the  technology  that  will  be  introduced  in 
homes  over  the  next  five  years  will  be  based  on  what 
kids  want.  Whether  it's  a  handheld  music  player  or  a 
game,  kids  will  be  right  in  the  center  of  it.  You  can  see 
that  in  Japan  with  DoCoMo,  where  teenagers  very 
rapidly  adopted  the  idea  of  sending  pictures  of  their 
friends  over  [NTT  DoCoMo's]  l-mode  wireless  phone 
service.  Using  l-mode  has  become  a  social  thing. 

That's  why  kids  are  so  important— they  adopt  technol¬ 
ogy  for  social  and  fashion  reasons.  But  that  technology 
becomes  fundamental  to  the  way  they  interact  in  soci¬ 
ety.  They  will  expect  their  banking  relationship  or  their 
shopping  relationship  to  be  that  way  too.  So  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  9  to  5,  "Call  our  agent  for  more  information"  or 
"Fax  us  this  form,"  are  totally  foreign  to  kids. 

What  should  companies  discuss  with  the  younger 
generation? 

Ask  them  about  their  experiences  with  the  Internet  and 
their  expectations.  What  do  they  think  it  is  going  to  be 
like  five  years  from  now? 

It's  important  because  the  upcoming  constituency  for 
all  businesses  is  kids,  and  their  expectations  are  very, 
very  high.  If  existing  businesses  want  to  capture  this 
emerging  market,  they  have  to  speak  the  language  and 
have  a  feel  for  the  culture.  Kids  will  set  the  stage  for 
what  technology  is  going  to  be  like,  not  just  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  for  all  of  us. 

What  else  can  companies  do  to  bust  out  of  their  old 

t 

way  of  thinking  and  become  Internet-focused? 

Part  of  it  is  the  vocabulary.  Get  rid  of  9  to  5,  Monday  to 
Friday.  Provide  integrated  services,  think  of  things  from 
end  to  end.  Net  attitude  says  it's  not  just  "Click  here  to 
buy,"  it's  establishing  a  very  broad  range  of  services. 

I  also  recommend  creating  an  advisory  council  that 
includes  some  teenagers  who  can  provide  input  about 
your  company's  website. 

-Danielle  Dunne 


©  2002  Pacific  Edge  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  The  Edge™  is  a  trademark  of  Pacific  Edge  Software,  Inc. 


Henry’s  team  and  Julie’s  team  are 
working  on  duplicate  projects. 
There  goes  $2  million. 
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Portfolio  Management  for  Smarter  Business 


Project  Portfolio  Management 
cuts  unnecessary  costs. 

As  corporate  budgets  are  more  closely  scrutinized, 
reducing  costs  becomes  critical.  Project  Portfolio 
Management  enables  you  to  select  and  prioritize 
the  initiatives  that  offer  maximum  value  and  align 
with  your  company’s  goals.  To  help  you  make 
the  right  decisions,  Pacific  Edge  has  developed 
The  EdgeT,M  a  proven  mix  of  technology,  services, 
and  processes.  Using  our  solution,  a  global 
provider  of  oilfield  services  saved  $8.7  million. 
Within  45  days,  you  will  see  a  difference  in  your 
own  bottom  line. 


Learn  how  your  company  can  save  millions.  Visit  www.pacificedge.com/darwin  or  call  425-897-8800 
for  a  free  CD  featuring  the  latest  strategies  from  Project  Portfolio  Management  experts. 
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Bringing  the  Cave  Troll  to  Life 

3-D  ANIMATION  Used  to  be,  all  you  needed  to  create  a  scary 
swamp  monster  was  heavy  makeup,  a  bad  actor  and  some  amateurish 
camera  work.  But  these  days,  computer  animation  can  make  any 
ghoulish  creature  take  on  a  life  of  its  own.  The  technological  advance¬ 
ments  in  film  animation  are  illustrated  in  the  first  installment  of  J.R.R. 
Tolkien's  epic  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  trilogy,  "The  Fellowship  of  the 
Ring,"  which  roared  into  theaters  last  December. 
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Using  3-D  animation  software  called  Maya  from  Toronto-based 
Alias/Wavefront,  director  Peter  Jackson  and  his  special  effects  com¬ 
pany,  Wellington,  New  Zealand-based  Weta  Digital,  re-created  the 
book's  fantastical  creatures,  such  as  the  Cave  Troll,  an  18-foot-tall 
colossus.  The  process  is  complex.  First,  animators  build  a  clay  model  of 
the  creature  and  laser-scan  it  into  a  computer.  Next,  they  texture  and 
paint  the  computer  model  to  make  it  look  realistic.  To  animate  the 
model,  they  build  a  computer-based  skeleton  that  can  be  manipulated 
to  create  realistic  movement  and  expression.  The  computer  mimics  a 
camera  lens  and  allows  the  animators  to  match  the  movement  of  the 
creature  to  the  live-action  footage  of  the  film.  Lighting  and  shadows 
are  also  digitally  added.  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  used  several  hundred 
computers  networked  together  to  work  on  the  images. 

Finally  those  elements  are  layered  together  with  the  live-action 
footage,  and  color-adjusted  so  that  it  all  looks  like  it  was  shot  at  the 
same  time.  "The  whole  process  takes  several  hundred  people,  between 
two  and  three  years,  and  has  peril  at  every  step,"  says  Mark 
Sylvester,  who  acted  as  the  Alias/Wavefront  executive  sponsor  for  the 
blockbuster  project.  "Trying  to  get  all  the  models  to  look  realistic  and 
all  the  motion  to  be  believable  is  critical."  -Daintry  Duffy 


Tech  Brands  Took 
a  Whippin' 


CRYING  UNCLE  A  new  survey  of 
global  technology  marketing  execu¬ 
tives  reveals  the  obvious:  Technology 
brands  suffered  through  a  miserable 
2001 .  Here  are  some  of  the  survey 
questions,  followed  by  the  top  five 
responses. 

What  do  you  see  as  the  most 
important  business  issues 
influencing  the  perception  of 
technology  brands  in  2001? 

1)  Financial  losses 

2)  Stock  price  declines 

3)  Industry  hype 

4)  Layoffs  and  closures 

5)  Confidence  and  credibility 

Which  technology  CEOs  best 
personify  their  brands? 

1)  Bill  Gates  (Microsoft) 

2)  Larry  Ellison  (Oracle) 

3)  Michael  Dell  (Dell) 

4)  Steve  Jobs  (Apple) 

5)  John  Chambers  (Cisco) 

Which  technology  CEOs  have  most 
damaged  or  compromised  their 
brands  in  2001  ? 

1)  Carly  Fiorina  (Hewlett-Packard) 

2)  Larry  Ellison  (Oracle) 

3)  Bill  Gates  (Microsoft) 

i 

4)  Michael  Armstrong  (AT&T) 

5)  John  Chambers  (Cisco) 
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SOURCE:  "THE  BRUISED  AND  BATTERED  BRANDS" 
POLL,  2001,  A  STUDY  CONDUCTED  BY  LIQUID 
AGENCY,  NEALE-MAY  &  PARTNERS  AND  THE 
SAUSALITO  GROUP 
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AppGate™  VPN  and  VPNPowerBox™  redefine  what  a  VPN  can  do  by  extending  e-security  all  the  way  from  the 
user  to  the  application.  You  thought  that  a  VPN  had  to  be  network  device  dependent?  Well,  the  AppGate  solution 
goes  further  by  offering  NAT  transparency,  network,  firewall  and  router  independency.  AppGate  offers  user 
interfaces  that  are  platform  independent  through  a  downloadable  java™  client,  saving  your  enterprise 
distribution,  support,  and  deployment  costs.  AppGate  provides  the  scalability  to  an  unlimited  number  of  users 

and  flexibility  that  you  have  been  looking  for  in  a  VPN  solution. 

For  more  information,  visit  our  website  at  www.appgate.com  or  give  us  a  call  at  i-866-AppGate. 


appCATE 

M  m  We  take  e-security 


security  further 

tm  AppGate  and  VPNPowerBox  are  registered  trademarks  of  AppGate  AB;  java  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
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Speaking  in  Measured  Tones 

VOICE  RECOGNITION  TECHNOLOGY  You  walk  up  to 
the  ATM,  insert  your  bank  card  and  stare  blankly  at  the  key¬ 
pad.  With  accounts  at  three  different  banks,  it's  understand¬ 
able  that  your  PIN  number  on  this  particular  account  is  elud¬ 
ing  you.  Wouldn't  it  be  great  to  stick  your  card  in  a  cash 
machine  that  instantly  recognizes  you,  sans  password? 
Persay,  a  Tel  Aviv,  Israel-based  company  that  provides  voice 
verification  services,  is  making  this  a  reality.  Persay,  a  spinoff 
of  Comverse  Technology,  began  developing  its  human  voice- 
print  software  — Orpheus  2.0— to  assist  the  Israeli  army  with 


telephone  surveillance.  It  now  sells  the  same  technology  to 
corporate  customers. 

CEO  Moty  Gelbman  says  voiceprinting  is  much  like  fin¬ 
gerprinting  or  DNA  matching  — like  a  fingerprint  or  DNA,  every 
individual  has  a  unique  vocal  tract  shape.  Gelbman  claims 
that  his  is  the  only  company  that  creates  voiceprints  using 
free  speech  — meaning  that  the  individual  on  the  other  end, 
while  speaking  freely,  has  no  idea  their  voice  is  being  printed. 
Get  a  caller  to  talk  for  a  mere  one  to  two  minutes,  and  voila, 
the  software  will  create  a  voiceprint  that  is  99.9  percent  accu¬ 
rate.  The  next  time  the  person  calls,  he  will  be  identified  with¬ 
in  five  to  10  seconds.  "This  technology  assures  [the  company] 
that  the  caller  is  who  he  claims  to  be,"  says  Gelbman. 

Some  companies  are  using  the  technology  in  their  call  cen¬ 
ters  to  verify  the  caller.  Gelbman  claims  the  technology  is 
reducing  their  call-center  operating  costs  by  20  percent. 

The  future  will  include  voiceprints  compressed  in  a  voice 
signature  on  a  smart  card.  In  other  words,  you  won't  have  to 
wrack  your  brain  for  your  PIN  code  at  the  ATM  anymore. 
Instead,  you'll  be  able  to  just  put  your  card  in  and  enjoy  the 
recognition.  -Kathleen  S.  Carr 


Hiring,  by  the 
Numbers 


NEW  SURVEY  Staffing.org,  a  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zation  focused  on  staffing  metrics  and  measure¬ 
ment,  recently  released  its  annual  "Staffing 
Performance  Report." 

Staffing.org  surveyed  679  companies  in  13  dif¬ 
ferent  business  sectors  about  number  of  hires, 
total  compensation  and  staffing  costs  in  the  past 
year.  Among  the  more  interesting  findings:  There 
was  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  companies 
trying  to  track  the  quality  of  new  hires  (only 
2  percent  tracked  this  figure  in  2000  versus 
28  percent  in  2001)  and  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  to  hire  new  employees  (30  percent  now  for¬ 
mally  track  this  metric).  The  charts  illustrate  some 
of  the  differences  in  cost-per-hire  as  broken  out 
by  industry  and  company  size. 


Cost- Per- Hi  re  by  Industry,  2001 


The  consulting  industry  leads  the  pack 


CONSULTING 


$11,209 


$7,128 


$4,690 


$4,123 


$3,854 


$3,351 


$2,209 


Cost-Per-Hire  by  Company  Size,  2001 


Midsize  companies  have  the  highest  costs 


LESS  THAN  100  EMPLOYEES 


100-499 


$7,122 


$7,155 


500-999 

1,000-2,499 

2,500-4,999 


$8,210 


$4,401 


$5,604 


$3,519 


NOTE:  Based  on  the  report,  Staffing.org  believes  midsize  companies 
should  manage  their  recruiting  expenses  better  by  taking  advantage  of 
economies  of  scale  as  larger  companies  do,  and  recruiting  and  hiring 
more  quickly  as  smaller  companies  do. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOHN  COULTER 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DECISIONS  DOES  SAP  MAKE? 
SMART  ONES. 


Arriving  at  a  smart  business  decision 
can  happen  anywhere.  But  the 
process  first  requires  information; 
information  that  needs  to  be 
gathered  from  multiple  sources, 
then  analyzed  and  shared  before  it 


can  be  used  to  your  advantage. 
SAP,  the  world  leader  in  e-business 
platforms,  is  focused  on  finding 
new  ways  to  help  their  customers 
lower  costs  and  increase  revenues. 
That's  why  SAP  chose 


Crystal  Decisions™  web  reporting 
technology  and  expertise  —  to  help 
their  customers  better  utilize 
information  through  formatted 
reporting  for  competitive 
advantage. 


Crystal  Decisions,  makers  of 
Crystal  Reports®,  met  SAP's  demanding 
standards.  We're  confident  we  can 
meet  yours.  To  see  how,  call  us  at 
T866-821-3525  or  sign  up  for  a  seminar 
at:  www.crystaldecisions.com/prad/01 7/ 


Access.  Analyze.  Report  Share 


crystal  decisions 


A  SEAGATE  COMPANY 


MASTERING  THE  E-BUSINESS  ENVIRONMENT  By  Scott  Kirsner 


Alumni  Relations 

Creating  a  network  of  ex-employees  could  help  your  company  find  new  hires,  win 
new  business  — and  even  lure  old  employees  back 


4 


WHY  IS  IT  THAT  WHEN  YOU  FINISH  COLLEGE,  IT'S 

called  graduation,  but  when  you  leave  a  job,  it’s  called 
termination? 

Here’s  a  rare  instance  where  the  private  sector  can  learn 
from  academia:  Why  not  treat  your  former  employees  as 
alumni,  instead  of  castoffs,  deserters,  rejects  and  traitors? 

When  someone  leaves  your  company,  either  because 
he  was  laid  off  or  he  decided  that  the  grass  may  be 
greener  elsewhere,  it’s  almost  always  your  loss.  (This 
doesn’t  apply  to  someone  who  is  fired  for  incompe¬ 
tence,  of  course.)  People  depart  with  a  tremendous 
cache  of  institutional  knowledge,  and  assuming  they’re 
good  at  what  they  do,  they’re  likely  to  wind  up  climb¬ 
ing  the  ladder  at  another  company. 

The  argument  for  keeping  in  touch  goes  like  this: 
Former  employees  can  refer  job  prospects  to  your  com¬ 
pany;  they  may  one  day  decide  to  come  back  to  your 
company,  returning  with  more  skill  and  experience 


than  when  they  left;  if  they  feel  positive  about  your 
company,  they’ll  speak  well  of  it  within  the  industry; 
they  can  help  you  listen  objectively  to  what  the  market 
is  saying  about  your  company  and  its  offerings;  and 
some  may  even  refer  new  business  to  you. 

Just  as  employees  have  long  realized  that  it’s  not  smart 
to  burn  bridges  with  their  former  employers,  now 
employers  are  learning  that  it’s  prudent  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  their  ex-employees.  One  way  to  do  so  is  by 
launching  an  alumni  network— an  online  community  that 
helps  former  employees  stay  in  touch  with  one  another 
and  their  previous  employers  so  they  can  exchange  infor¬ 
mation,  fill  jobs  and  refer  business  back  and  forth. 

Starting  an  alumni  network  is  almost  always  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  human  resources  group,  with  the  support  of 
the  CEO  or  other  top  executives.  Web-based  software 
from  companies  like  Bernard  C.  Harris  Publishing,  Cor¬ 
porate  Alumni  and  SelectMinds  can  be  used  to  set  up 
and  maintain  the  network,  allowing  companies  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  directory  of  alums,  communicate  with  them  and 
permit  the  alums  to  communicate  with  one  another. 

Professional  services  companies  have  been  among 
the  first  to  create  alumni  networks,  often  using  their 
own  homegrown  software.  Management  consultancies, 
for  example,  know  that  many  of  their  alumni  go  on  to 
work  in  the  top  ranks  of  companies  that  tend  to  hire 
management  consultants,  so  it’s  wise  to  do  what  they 
can  to  keep  things  cordial — from  publishing  newslet¬ 
ters  to  running  sites  to  throwing  cocktail  parties.  Cem 
Sertoglu,  cofounder  of  New  York  City-based  Select- 
Minds,  says  that  a  survey  in  the  United  Kingdom 
showed  that  when  publicly  held  companies  choose  a 
firm  to  do  their  auditing,  they’re  60  percent  more  likely 
to  choose  one  that  has  alumni  working  within  its  walls. 

New  York  City-based  Ernst  &  Young  is  looking  for 
similar  payoffs,  using  software  and  services  from  Select- 
Minds.  “We’re  looking  for  three  main  benefits,”  explains 
Madge  Nimocks,  director  of  Americas  alumni  relations 
for  Ernst  &  Young.  “One  is  ‘boomerangs’ — employees 
that  later  come  back  to  us.  Another  is  business  devel- 
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Control  Your  Storage  Resources 

Today's  Internet-enabled  organizations  consume  data  storage  like  water.  But  with  a  corporate  storage  usage 
policy  in  place,  you  control  the  flow  of  storage  expenditures.  StorageCentral®  SRM  monitors  and  enforces 
your  storage  usage  policy  so  you  can  reduce  your  storage  growth  rate  by  30%,  reclaim  up  to  half  of  your 
storage  space,  and  ensure  high  availability,  performance,  and  efficiency  of  your  storage  resources. 
Translation:  cost  control,  immediate  ROI,  and  reduced  total  cost  of  ownership  of  your  storage  resources. 


Find  out  how  over  4,000  companies  in  50  countries,  including  Microsoft  and  80  of  the  Fortune  100 
have  reduced  their  storage  TCO  wi  th  the  award-winning  StorageCentral  SRM.  For  a  free  white  paper 
entitled  "Guidelines  for  Implementing  a  Corporate  Storage  Policy,"  visit  storagecentrai.com/darwin  or 
call  1 .800.829.3453  today. 
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opment — alumni  referring  business  to  us.  The  third  is 
getting  more  information  about  what’s  going  on  in  the 
world — having  more  eyes  and  ears  on  the  street.” 

Nimocks  reports  that  already,  25  percent  of  Ernst  & 
Young’s  most  experienced  hires  are  boomerangs,  and 
“we  want  to  see  that  increase.”  Any  employee  with  more 
than  one  year  of  employment  at  the  company  is  eligible 
to  join  the  network.  “The  objective  is  to  maintain  life¬ 
long  relationships  with  our  employees,”  Nimocks  says. 

Sertoglu  believes  that  companies  will  eventually  reap 
other  benefits  from  their  alumni  networks.  One  Select- 
Minds  client  is  already  interested  in  ways  that  it  might 
identify  alumni  with  particular  expertise  and  have  them 
serve  as  short-term  contractors  or  consultants,  if  they  were 
available,  or  even  answer  specific  questions.  (Sertoglu  says 


Even  for  companies  undergoing 
layoffs  and  not  losing  employees 
to  other  opportunities,  alumni 
networks  can  make  solid  sense. 


some  kind  of  reward,  monetary  or  otherwise,  would 
likely  be  offered.)  “Knowledge  walks  out  the  door  with 
every  employee  who  leaves,”  he  says.  “Our  clients  want 
us  to  dive  deeper  into  capturing  what  individuals  did — 
and  what  they  knew — when  they  were  at  the  company.” 

Even  for  companies  undergoing  layoffs  and  not  los¬ 
ing  employees  to  other  opportunities,  alumni  networks 
can  make  solid  sense.  Alumni  networks  can  supple¬ 
ment  more  traditional  outplacement  activities,  helping 
laid-off  employees  find  new  opportunities  by  contact¬ 
ing  an  older  generation  of  alums.  Many  of  the  older 
alums  will  be  working  at  other  companies  in  the  same 
industry,  or  they  may  have  started  their  own  company. 
And  like  people  who  have  graduated  from  the  same 
college,  they  make  assumptions  about  an  individual’s 
quality  and  will  likely  be  more  inclined  to  hire  them, 
ignoring  the  stigma  of  a  lay-off  situation. 

The  software  to  start  an  alumni  network  isn’t  cheap — 
but  then  again,  it  isn’t  priced  like  enterprise  software, 
and  the  vendors  contend  it  has  a  measurable  return.  The 
initial  cost  of  implementing  SelectMinds’  system  starts 
at  roughly  $80,000,  and  Sertoglu  says  that  80  percent  of 
the  company’s  clients  also  ask  it  to  serve  as  a  “fully  out¬ 
sourced  alumni  relations  office,”  for  a  price  of  between 
$50,000  and  $200,000  a  year.  Planet  Alumni,  a  competi¬ 
tor,  charges  between  $7,500  and  $10,000  to  set  up  its  sys¬ 


tem,  then  a  monthly  fee  that  starts  at  $1,000  and  is  based 
on  the  size  of  the  network.  But  SelectMinds  has  signed 
up  more  customers  so  far,  including  Agilent  Technolo¬ 
gies,  Ernst  &  Young  and  Sapient. 

The  three  most  popular  features  of  alumni  net¬ 
works,  according  to  the  vendors  that  help  design  them, 
are  directories  of  former  employees,  job  listings,  career 
management  resources  and  discussion  boards. 

Where  do  the  metrics  come  in?  You  might  want  to 
track  how  much  new  business  comes  from  alumni,  or 
how  many  new  employees  they  send  your  way.  Many 
companies,  according  to  Sertoglu,  keep  stats  on  the 
number  of  boomerang  employees.  “If  you  have  a  rehire 
rate  of  5  percent  now  and  an  alumni  network  helps  you 
increase  it  to  15  percent— meaning  that  15  percent  of 
everyone  you  hire  has  worked  for  you  at  some  point 
before,”  Sertoglu  says.  “That  would  save  a  typical  For¬ 
tune  500  company  about  $12.5  million  a  year  in  recruit¬ 
ing  and  training  costs.” 

Alumni  networks  aren’t  always  a  breeze  to  imple¬ 
ment.  When  they’re  proposed,  it’s  not  unusual  for 
some  executives  to  ask,  “Why  should  we  bother  com¬ 
municating  with  losers  who’ve  left  the  company?” 
They  need  to  be  sold  on  the  potential  payoffs.  Once 
alumni  networks  are  launched,  they  can  encounter  var¬ 
ious  snags.  They  can  turn  into  havens  for  trash-talking 
about  the  company  (something  that’s  avoided  by 
requiring  everyone  to  sign  in  before  they  can  post  mes¬ 
sages).  They  can  be  overwhelmed  by  legions  of  recently 
laid-off  employees,  if  there’s  not  a  balance  of  older  gen¬ 
erations  of  alumni  participating  in  the  program.  And  if 
alumni  aren’t  given  a  reason  to  participate  often,  the 
value  of  the  network  diminishes,  and  their  contact 
information  and  profile  will  eventually  become  stale. 

Still,  even  if  now  is  not  the  right  time  for  your  company 
to  invest  in  an  alumni  network,  it’s  a  productive  exercise 
to  think  about  how  you  might  create  a  win-win  situation 
by  treating  employee  departures  as  graduations  rather 
than  terminations.  If  you  expect  your  alumni  to  speak 
well  of  your  company  once  they  leave,  how  might  you 
change  the  way  you  handle  resignations  (and  layoffs)? 

Most  companies  have  more  former  employees  than 
they  do  current  employees.  It’s  time  to  start  thinking 
about  them  as  potential  allies,  ambassadors  and  alumni. 
Establishing  an  online  community  for  them  can  be  a 
smart  first  step,  ft] 


Scott  Kirsner  ( kirsner@att.net )  is  an  alumnus  of  Boston  University,  a  small 
management  consultancy  and  Boston.com,  among  other  places.  Send  col¬ 
umn  feedback  to  ecosystem@darwinmag.com . 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Dynamic 

Duo 

it's  a  powerful  one-two  punch  in 
managed  hosting  and  storage.  From 
super  heroes  Qwest  and  EMC. 

It’s  like  some  sort  of  creature  that  has  suffered  a 
freak  radiation  dose  and  has  grown  to  the  size  of  a 
twenty-story  building.  Digital  business  data  is 
increasing  at  an  exponential  rate,  threatening  to 
overtake  us  all.  But  that  mammoth  monster  can  be 
tamed.  And  two  super  hero  companies  stand  poised 
to  help  put  that  data’s  tremendous  powers  to  good 
use:  Qwest®  and  EMC®. 

Information  has  become  an  extremely  valuable 
business  asset.  And  since  more  and  more  critical 
business  programs  (such  as  CRM,  ERP,  and 
SCM)  are  generating  greater  and  greater  amounts 
of  raw  digital  information,  it’s  not  surprising  that 
research  shows  data  capacity  for  most  companies 
will  have  to  double  every  8  1/2  months  just  to 
keep  up  ( Enterprise  Storage  Group,  2000). 

As  all  this  data  grows  more  vital  to  success, 
enterprises  must  be  more  cautious  of  the  growing 
threat  to  that  vitality — from  evil  hackers,  data 
corruption,  power  outages,  natural 
disasters,  and  even  the  unthinkable. 

Existing  data  architectures  must  be 
examined  for  reliability  and  security 
across  the  hosting,  storage,  and  net¬ 
work  elements  of  an  IT  environ¬ 
ment.  Data  protection  strategies 
must  be  tested.  Points  of  weakness 
must  be  eliminated. 

DIRECT  ATTACHED  STORAGE 
(DAS) -NO  LONGER  THE  ONLY 
WAY  TO  GO. 

The  old  formula  (DAS)  seemed 
invincible.  Buy  storage  and  hook  it 
up  to  your  network.  Done.  But  as 
data  sources  become  more  varied, 
companies  are  finding  that  imple¬ 
mentation  of  uniform  protection  and  access 
strategies  throughout  the  IT  architecture  can  be 
an  overwhelming  task.  The  required  expertise 
and  resources  are  difficult  to  acquire  and  often 
cost  prohibitive.  Even  if  you  do  manage  to 
squeeze  out  funds  to  design,  buy,  and  run  your 
own  high-level  data  center,  you  can  end  up  with 
a  single  point  of  failure.  One  disaster,  small  or 
large,  might  bring  business  to  a  halt. 

That’s  where  outsourced  services  swoop  in  to 
help.  By  contracting  with  an  outsourced  hosting 
or  networked  storage  (SAN  or  NAS)  provider, 


you  can  reap  the  benefits  of  the  latest,  greatest, 
most  secure,  and  accessible  data  storage  solu¬ 
tions,  without  the  costs  of  acquisition,  staffing, 
upgrading  and... you  get  the  idea. 

MANAGED,  NETWORKED  STORAGE 
FROM  QWEST  AND  EMC. 

Qwest  Communications’  suite  of  data  protection 
services  can  help  companies  create  a  reliable  and 
secure  data  architecture.  One  that  minimizes  the 
risk  of  outages,  failures,  and  security  breaches, 
while  establishing  an  effective  business  continu¬ 
ance  plan  in  the  event  of  disaster. 
From  its  twenty  global  CyberCenter 
facilities,  Qwest  delivers  state-of- 
the-art  hosting  and  services  includ¬ 
ing:  comprehensive  application 
monitoring  and  management  (to 
proactively  identify  and  solve  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  occur),  firewall 
management  (to  ensure  the  tightest 
access  security),  and  network  con¬ 
nection  monitoring  (to  keep  vital 
data  flowing  24/7/365). 

What  does  EMC  bring  to  the  fray? 
Whether  utilized  for  SAN,  NAS,  or 
a  combination  of  the  two,  their 
comprehensive  data  storage  prod¬ 
ucts  create  dynamic  /^structures — 
where  data  is  easily  accessible  regardless  of  source 
and  across  computing  platforms. 

Together,  Qwest’s  unsurpassed  hosting,  net¬ 
work,  and  security  capabilities  and  EMC-based 
storage  enable  comprehensive  mission-critical 
offerings  that  span  the  entire  data  architecture. 

FIND  OUT  MORE  TODAY. 

For  more  information  and  a  free  Aberdeen 
Group  White  Paper  on  data  protection: 

www.  QwestEMC  1 .  com 


DID  YOU 
KNOW?  Nearly 
half  of  planned 
and  unplanned 
downtime  is  the 
result  of  failure  or 
disruption  of  stor¬ 
age  components  or 
the  corruption  of 
data  they  contain. 

Source:  NetworkWorld 
Advertising  Supplement, 
Storage:  ROI  is  HOT,  2001 


The  Mighty  Match-Up 

Together,  QWEST  and  EMC  deliver  a 
data  storage  solution  that  can't  be  beat. 

A  recent  Gartner  Group  report  shows  that  exter¬ 
nal  storage  is  growing  at  a  104  percent  compound 
annual  rate,  and  will  grow  to  more  than  3.8  mil¬ 
lion  Terabytes  by  2005.  To  keep  all  of  those  ones 
and  zeros  ready  for  use  at  a  nanosecond’s  notice 
takes  a  storage  management  solution  that  is 
adaptable  to  whatever  demands  come  its  way. 

SUPER  STORAGE 

EMC’s  Symmetrix®  and  CLARiiON®  families  of 
products  are  server-agnostic  in  design,  consolidat¬ 
ing  information  across  computing  platforms. 
When  managed  by  Qwest  Storage  Services,  these 
solutions  can  transform  a  company’s  data  from  a 
cost  item  into  a  mission-critical  asset. 

SUPER  STORAGE  SERVICE 

From  their  world-class  CyberCenter™  facilities 
which  are  connected  to  their  OC-192  IP 
Network*,  Qwest  offers  hosted  customers  a  com¬ 
plete  spectrum  of  managed  storage  solutions. 
These  Storage  Services  include: 

•  Point-in-Time  Copy — Available  for  rapid 
restore  and  for  preventing  performance  degrada¬ 
tion  during  data  queries,  warehousing,  and 
batch  processing. 

•  Non-Disruptive  Backup — Creates  tape  backups 
of  point-in-time  copies,  so  databases  can  remain 
active  during  the  backup  window. 

•  Managed  Tape  Backup — Copies  live  data  from 
server  to  tape. 

It’s  no  secret  that  managed  storage  networking 
can  provide  a  real  competitive  advantage  by  mak¬ 
ing  data  more  accessible,  regardless  of  medium 
and  application.  It  can  also  boost  a  company’s 
ROI  by  cutting  key  costs  associated  with  storage, 
such  as  management  and  personnel  expenses. 


*  For  access  to  a  server  hosted  in  a  Qwest  CyberCenter  facil¬ 
ity  located  in  CO  or  WA  or  provision  of  certain  other  Internet 
based  services  in  the  states  of  AZ,  CO,  IA,  ID,  MN,  MT,  ND, 
NE,  NM,  OR,  SD,  UT,  WA  and  WY,  Qwest  utilizes  a  separate, 
required  Global  Service  Provider  (GSP)  that  supplies  connec¬ 
tivity  to  the  global  Internet. 


EMC2 
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ride  the  light 
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-BOB  WEAVER,  HEAD  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTRONIC 
CRIMES  TASK  FORCE,  ON  RESPONDING  TO  TERRORISM 


a  long  time  it  was  our  job 
take  care  of  the  business 
community.  We  never  thought  the 
community  would  have  to  take 
care  of  us,  but  that's  what 
happened  on  September  1 1th.J 
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Interview:  Security  Planning 


THE  SECRET  SERVICE'S  BOB  WEAVER  ON 

PREPARING  FOR  THE 


NEW  WORLD 


BY  DAINTRY  DUFFY 

BEST  KNOWN  AS  THE  PROTECTORS  OF  PRESIDENTS, 


the  U.S.  Secret  Service  (USSS)  are  often  seen  as  the  men 
and  women  in  dark  suits  and  impenetrable  glasses  run¬ 
ning  alongside  limousines  and  walking  two  steps 
behind  world  leaders.  But  when  the  USSS  was  created 
in  1865,  its  mission  was  to  safeguard  the  nations  finan¬ 
cial  payment  systems  from  fraud,  counterfeiting  and 
exploitation.  These  days,  technology  is  often  the  facili¬ 
tator  of  these  crimes,  so  understanding  and  using  tech¬ 
nology  for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  computer 
crime  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  USSS’s  mission. 

In  1995,  the  New  York  Electronic  Crimes  Task  Force 
(NYECTF),  a  division  of  the  USSS,  was  developed 
specifically  to  help  companies  beef  up  their  cybersecu- 
rity.  It’s  worked  so  well  in  New  York  that  the  newly 
passed  Patriot  Act  calls  for  the  Secret  Service  to  establish 
similar  groups  across  the  nation  to  prevent  electronic 
crime.  Groups  are  currently  being  formed  in  Boston, 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Columbia,  S.C. 
Bob  Weaver,  the  assistant  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
task  force  in  New  York  City,  has  overseen  the  training  of 
more  than  20,000  individuals  in  security  awareness,  best 
practices  and  contingency  planning  for  security  crises. 
On  Sept,  n,  Weaver  and  his  team  found  themselves  on 
the  front  line  of  a  real-life  security  emergency  when  their 


offices  at  7  World  Trade  Center  came  crashing  down.  We 
talked  with  Weaver  about  weathering  the  attack,  the 
effect  it  has  had  on  corporate  security,  the  renewed 
responsibilities  CEOs  face  to  provide  security  leadership, 
and  how  making  friends  with  their  peers  could  be  the 
most  important  business  decision  CEOs  make. 

Darwin:  In  the  wake  of  Sept.  1 1,  is  there  a  renewed 
sense  of  patriotism  and  responsibility  that  carries 
over  to  business?  Do  companies  now  have  a  larger 
responsibility  to  share  information  about  security 
breaches? 

Weaver:  The  president  has  decided  that  homeland  secu¬ 
rity  is  a  Cabinet- rank  position,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
companies  should  take  that  into  consideration.  If  sig¬ 
nificant  portions  of  the  critical  infrastructure  go  down 
and  it  was  preventable,  then  what  have  we  achieved  as 
a  community?  Have  we  failed  or  succeeded?  Reach 
within  your  means  to  help  support  and  coordinate  wrhat 
can  affect  you,  your  company  and  your  community. 
Certainly  the  NYECTF  could  not  have  held  up  by  itself, 
and  I  will  freely  admit  to  you  that  because  [those  com¬ 
panies]  extended  themselves  beyond  their  obligations, 
we  were  better  off. 
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Interview:  Security  Planning 


If  businesses  partner  with  government  and  industry 
experts  to  share  security  information  and  fight  breaches, 
how  do  they  benefit? 

Well,  I  don’t  want  to  say  that  you  become  bulletproof,  but  you 
become  stronger  tenfold.  [Business  and  government]  run  paral- 
lei  to  each  other,  and  where  there  is  common  ground,  value  or 
mutually  beneficial  situations  is  where  we  need  to  come  together. 

What  did  your  task  force  do  to  help  companies  deal  with 
security  risks? 

We  created  a  no-strings-attached  cyber-  and  physical  security 
risk  management  survey  that  we  give  to  companies  for  free.  [To 
download  a  copy  of  the  NYECTF  security  survey,  go  to  the 
Helpful  Links  section  of  its  site  at  www.ectaskforce.org.]  We  will 
help  them  with  it,  or  they  can  do  it  on  their  own.  When  we’re 
in  our  protection  mode — for  major  events  like  the  Olympics — 
we  go  to  great  lengths  to  protect  the  critical  infrastructure  of  the 
community.  We  check  the  telecommunications,  water,  oil,  gas, 
electricity,  emergency  services  and  transportation.  All  of  these 
things  are  outlined  in  the  survey.  It  also  addresses  cybersecurity 
issues:  from  just  simply  backing  up  data,  to  putting  up  firewalls, 
to  updating  viruses  and  monitoring  systems. 

What  is  the  role  of  CEOs  in  their  company's  security? 

That’s  very  important.  I  would  say  to  the  CEO  that  his  or  her 
senior  executives  need  to  be  represented  [in  a  cross-functional 
security  committee]  so  that  communication  about  security 
happens  right  at  the  top  of  the  company.  That  way  the  CEO 
understands  what  stage  the  company  is  in  regarding  security 
planning  and  where  it  needs  to  be  because  this  is  a  work  in 
progress.  None  of  this  stuff  is  cast  in  stone.  That’s  why  senior 
executives  have  to  be  involved  in  the  process — because  it  will 
be  fluid,  it  will  change,  and  it  will  evolve. 

In  most  companies,  cybersecurity  is  an  IS  issue,  and 
physical  security  is  a  facility  issue.  Is  this  division  of 
security  the  right  approach? 

Some  people  call  it  enterprise  protection  planning;  some  peo¬ 
ple  call  it  risk  management.  But  I  recommend  to  companies 
that  directors  of  security,  CIOs  and  CEOs  consider  that  stream¬ 
lining  [cyber-  and  physical  security]  can  provide  them  an  extra 
level  of  fast-track  communication  when  times  get  tough.  Bet¬ 
ter  coordination  and  communication  between  them  is  good 
business.  In  the  corporate  world,  we’re  seeing  an  awakening  in 
which  those  two  components  are  coming  closer  together. 


Plan  for  the  Worst 

ALSO  CALLED  CONTINGENCY  PLANNING,  PREINCIDENT 
PLANNING  IS  THE  CREATION  OF  AN  ACTION  PLAN  THAT 
WILL  BE  PUT  INTO  MOTION  WHEN  A  SECURITY  BREACH 
OCCURS.  HERE'S  WHAT  IT  SHOULD  INCLUDE. 

The  members  of  the  incident  response  team:  names,  titles, 
around-the-clock  contact  information  and  their  roles  in  the 
event  of  a  security  breach.  The  team  should  include  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  IS,  each  business  unit,  public  relations, 
legal,  marketing,  communications  and  human  resources. 

The  contact  information  for  vendors  contracted  to  help 
during  a  security  emergency  and  an  outline  of  the  roles 
they'll  assume. 

A  plan  for  how  and  when  employees,  customers  and  strategic 
partners  will  be  informed  of  the  problem. 

A  definition  of  the  situations  in  which  the  authorities  should 
be  notified  along  with  information  on  how  to  reach  a 
preestablished  contact  at  the  relevant  agencies. 

Escalation  procedures  that  lay  out  actions  the  company 
should  take  if  an  attack  turns  out  to  be  protracted  or 
especially  damaging.  -D.D. 

Has  the  mission  of  the  New  York  Electronic  Crimes  Task 
Force  changed  given  the  emphasis  on  security? 

Our  mission  hasn’t  changed  since  Sept,  n,  but  it  has  been 
rededicated.  We’re  more  highly  motivated  now.  We  know 
what  it’s  like  when  a  company  goes  down  because  we  were 
down.  We  had  our  quarterly  meeting  recently,  and  at  that 
meeting  were  550  people.  Almost  70  percent  of  those  individ¬ 
uals  were  from  corporations.  That  tells  you  the  stakes  are  high. 
And  these  are  very  talented  people  who  collaborate  regularly. 

How  does  the  task  force  feed  its  member  companies 
information  about  security  issues? 

We’ve  created  a  Listserv  of  the  participating  members  of  the 
task  force  and  a  running  dialogue  of  current  cases,  current 
schemes  to  defraud,  criminal  enterprises  and  viruses.  Carnegie 
Mellon  is  on  the  task  force,  and  they  run  the  computer  emer¬ 
gency  response  team  coordination  center,  so  we  let  them  do 
the  notifications.  For  more  critical  conversations,  members  can 
go  offline  and  contact  each  other  directly. 

Did  the  attacks  raise  the  bar  on  the  level  of  security  that 
companies  should  aim  for?  How  does  a  company  know 
when  it  has  enough  security? 

Well,  imagine  getting  up  from  your  desk  right  now,  walking 
out  the  door  and  running  for  your  life  while  everything  you 
left  behind  is  destroyed.  Then  tomorrow,  go  back  to  work. 
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What  powers  your  success? 


Gateway’s  championship  nerve  center  provides  the 
computing  infrastructure  for  multiple  venues  before,  during  and 
after  the  Olympic  Winter  Games  of  2002.  The  business  takes 
place  at  10  separate  venues  spanning  1,250  square  miles  over 
17  days.  As  the  Official  Computer  Hardware  Supplier  to  the 
Salt  Lake  2002  Games,  Gateway  has  a  full  line  of  desktop,  notebook  and  server 
solutions  powered  by  Intel®  processors  to  meet  the  rigorous  demands  of  the 
Olympic  Winter  Games  —  and  your  business.  Our  unrivaled  technology  solutions, 
fiercely  competitive  values  and  dedicated  team  of  business  sales  representatives  can 
help  meet  your  business  goals  as  well.  Let  us  champion  your  success.  Call  us  today. 


Gateway  powers  the  Olympic  Winter  Games 
with  great  people,  great  solutions  and  great  value. 


Gateway®  930  Series 

A  new  high-speed  server  for  workgroups, 

E-Commerce  and  other  applications. 

Excellent  data  storage  capacity  and 

advanced  features  to  prevent  downtime. 

•  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  1.0GHz 
with  256K  of  L2  Cache 

•  Support  for  up  to  two  Intel  Pentium  III  Processors 

•  Upgrade  to  1.26GHz  or  1.40GHz 
Intel  Pentium  III  Processors 
with  512K  L2  Cache 

•  256MB  PC133  ECC  SDRAM 
(expandable  to  4GB) 

•  18GB  Ultral60  SCSI  SCA 
(10,000RPM)  Hard  Drive 

•  Integrated  1GB  Ethernet 

•  FCC  Class  A  Emission  Standard1 


Starting  at  $1499' 


Solo®  5350LS  Notebook 

Road-ready  for  a  wide  range  of  personalized 
uses.  This  affordable  compact  notebook  is 
perfect  for  mainstream  notebook  users. 

•  14.1"  XGA  TFT  Active  Matrix  Display 

•  Mobile  Intel  Pentium  III  Processor-M  1.06GHz 

•  256MB  SDRAM 

•  10GB  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

•  Modular  3.5"  Diskette  Drive 

•  Modular  8X  DVD-ROM  Drive 

•  Integrated  10/100  Ethernet  and  Modem 

•  Microsoft®  Windows®XP  Home  Edition 

•  3  Year  Limited  Warranty2 

$1499 


Gateway®  PCs  use  genuine  Windows®  Operating  Systems 
http://www.microsoft.com/piracv/howtotell 


888.203.4556 


Come  into  your 
local  Gateway®  store. 


gateway.com 


1.  Prices  and 
configurations 
subject  to  change 
without  notice  or 
obligation.  Prices 
exclude  shipping  and 
handling  and  taxes. 


2.  Limited  warranties 
and  service  agree¬ 
ments  apply;  visit 
gateway.com  or  call 
1-800-846-2000  for  a 
free  copy. 


3.  FCC 
Class  A 
products 
may  not 
be  sold 
for  home 
use. 
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Interview:  Security  Planning 


The  Sorry  State  of  Preparedness 

In  late  September  2001,  Computer  Sciences  surveyed  56  CIOs  in  North 
America  (many  of  whom  are  from  organizations  with  more  than  $1  billion  in 
annual  revenue)  for  its  "14th  Annual  Survey  of  IS  Management  Issues."  One 
part  of  the  study  delved  into  CIOs'  level  of  security  planning.  The  results 
suggest  that  many  companies  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve  ade¬ 
quate  security. 

Organization's  information  policy 

■  Have  a  policy  in  place 
Did  not  have  a  security  policy  in  place 

■  Are  implementing  a  policy 
Are  only  in  the  planning  stage 

Responsibility  for  security  policy  and  spending 

IS  management 

■  Business  leadership  outside  IS 

■  Shared  responsibility  of  business  and  IS 

Program  for  regular  security  risk  analysis  and  security 
status  tracking 

■  Now  in  place 

Currently  planning  but  not  implementing 

■  Currently  implementing 
Not  currently  planning 


are  tough.  If  you  look  at  Secret  Service  credentials,  they  tell 
you  that  the  agent  in  front  of  you  is  worthy  of  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence.  It’s  not  about  controlling  or  dictating  partnerships, 
it’s  about  caring  about  what’s  in  companies’  best  interests. 

Is  trust  a  stumbling  block  when  companies  are  com¬ 
petitors  and  you're  trying  to  foster  an  open  discussion 
about  security? 

Companies  usually  come  to  us  as  a  referral  from  an  existing 
member.  We  don’t  have  memorandums  of  understanding  or 
nondisclosure  agreements.  We  don’t  sign  any  paperwork.  We 
believe  that  there  are  policies  and  procedures  in  place  now- 
criminal  laws  and  civil  laws— that  protect  both  of  us.  If  I  have 
to  ask  you  to  sign  a  35'page  document  before  I  can  talk  to 
you,  maybe  we  can’t  do  business. 

Because  there's  not  going  to  be  complete  honesty  there? 

Having  different  objectives  doesn’t  mean  we  can’t  be  com¬ 
pletely  honest.  But  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  this  group  is 
the  last  place  on  earth  that  you’d  want  to  come  to  destroy 
your  reputation,  end  your  professional  career  or  steal  intel¬ 
lectual  property.  You’ll  have  just  announced  to  the  world — 
100  to  200  of  the  top  high-speed  companies — that  you  cannot 
be  trusted,  that  you  may  be  a  crook  or  a  thief. 


SOURCE:  COMPUTER  SCIENCES,  SEPTEMBER  2001,  "14TH  ANNUAL  SURVEY  OF  I.S. 
MANAGEMENT  ISSUES" 


When  you  can  stand  up  under  that  battle-tested  environ¬ 
ment  and  actually  go  to  work  the  next  day,  then  you’ll  know 
that  you  have  a  robust  and  redundant  system  that  can  come 
only  from  preincident  planning  [see  “Plan  for  the  Worst,” 
Page  26].  You  cannot  make  that  up  as  you  go  along — that 
would  be  like  trying  to  change  the  tire  on  a  car  as  you’re  dri¬ 
ving  down  the  road.  You’ve  got  to  set  policies  and  procedures 
at  the  strategic,  tactical  and  operational  levels  while  protect¬ 
ing  your  information  and  your  intellectual  property.  Com¬ 
panies  that  don’t  do  this  are  risking  everything  every  day. 

To  what  degree  have  you  found  most  companies  and 
CEOs  willing  to  seek  help  and  share  information? 

From  my  experience,  all  of  that  is  based  on  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence.  It’s  very  difficult  to  call  up  a  stranger  and  tell  him 
about  the  crown  jewels.  If  you  have  a  preexisting  relation¬ 
ship,  that  becomes  a  very  important  component  when  times 


In  testimony  before  Congress  last  October  you  men¬ 
tioned  the  Secret  Service  recognizes  that  information 
sharing  between  law  enforcement  and  the  private  sec¬ 
tor  must  shift.  What  kind  of  relationship  do  you  hope 
to  build  between  the  two  groups? 

The  way  that  we  conduct  business  is  the  shift  I’m  referring 
to  where  relationships  and  partnerships  are  the  watchwords 
and  the  high  watermarks  that  we  need  to  be  at.  Firemen  do 
it  right.  They  don’t  really  want  to  be  at  your  house  to  put  out 
a  fire.  Instead  they  go  to  great  lengths  to  educate  with  regard 
to  fire  prevention.  But  if  you  need  them,  call,  and  they’ll  be 
there.  I  think  that’s  a  good  lesson  for  all  of  us.  We  believe  in 
crime  prevention;  we  believe  in  cybercrime  prevention — and 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  share  information. 

What  happened  to  your  group  after  losing  your  offices 
at  7  World  Trade  Center? 

For  a  long  time  it  was  our  job  to  take  care  of  the  [business] 
community,  and  we  never  thought  the  community  would 
have  to  take  care  of  us,  but  that’s  what  happened  on  Sept.  11. 
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We  had  total  catastrophic  failure.  Every- 
thing  was  destroyed— from  tables  and 
chairs  to  vehicles,  computers  and 
phones.  We  lost  all  of  our  information  at 
that  location.  Our  data  is  backed  up  and 
stored  at  a  remote  location,  so  that  was 
all  recoverable,  but  no  hard  copy  or  hard 
drive  data  was  recovered  from  7  World 
Trade.  Yet  we  were  able  to  rebuild  within 
48  hours,  and  in  seven  days  we  were 
twice  as  strong  with  robust  and  redun¬ 
dant  wireless  communications  and  com¬ 
puter  network  capabilities.  I  attribute 
that  to  the  partnerships  we  had  formed 
with  the  companies  in  the  NYECTF. 

They  rebuilt  us  from  the  ground  up. 
I’m  not  just  talking  about  regular  people 
showing  up.  I’m  talking  about  presi¬ 
dents,  CEOs  and  CIOs  showing  up  to 
help  us.  When  it’s  2  or  3  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  the  CEO  or  CIO  of  a  com¬ 
pany  is  connecting  computers  and 
building  firewalls,  it’s  inspirational. 
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Making  up  a  preincident 
plan  as  you  go  along 
would  be  like  trying  to 
change  the  tire  on  a  car 
as  you're  driving  down 
the  road. 


All  the  companies  that  came  to  your 
rescue  were  members  of  the  IMYECTF.  Had  you  contracted 
with  any  of  them  ahead  of  time,  or  were  they  coming 
strictly  out  of  friendship? 

They’re  participating  members  of  the  task  force,  but  they 
gave  back  to  us  of  their  own  volition.  We  can’t  require  the 
private  sector  to  do  anything  unless  mandated  by  law.  They 
came  without  being  called. 

How  important  is  it  for  companies  to  have  those  kinds  of 
relationships  with  service  providers  before  tragedy  strikes? 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  due  diligence,  best  practices  and 
risk  management,  companies  should  have  a  contingency 
plan  in  effect.  And  if  that  involves  third-party  contractors, 

darwinmag.com  For  more  information  on  CONTINGENCY 
PLANNING,  read  "Don't  Press  the  Panic  Button";  for  SECURITY  AUDITS,  read 
"Test  Your  Defenses";  to  protect  your  company  from  CYBERRISKS,  read 
"Prepare  for  the  Worst";  and  to  understand  the  terms,  read  our  "Cyberterrorism 
Glossary,"  all  at  www.darwinmag.com/printlinks. 


coalitions  or  alliances  that  they  have  set  up,  I  think  it’s  a  very 
smart  thing  to  do.  Equipment,  resources  and  contingency 
plans  are  important  because  if  they’re  not  in  place,  you  risk 
everything.  So  I  would  say  to  any  company— small,  medium, 
large  or  global— have  a  plan  in  effect  to  fall  back  on. 

Are  there  lessons  that  you  learned  from  your  experience? 

Nothing  replaces  well-trained  people.  But  the  events  aren’t 
always  going  to  be  catastrophic.  We  sit  down  and  have 
debriefings  to  discuss  what  we  could  do  better  every  time  [a 
security  breach]  happens.  It’s  a  powerful  way  to  take  lessons 
learned  and  turn  them  into  action  items.  On  Sept.  11  we  had 
a  relocation  plan,  a  contingency  plan,  an  evacuation  plan,  a 
communications  plan  and  a  network  plan.  These  things  need 
to  be  up  and  running  in  a  time-sensitive  way.  That’s  where 
the  companies  stepped  in  to  help  us.  That’s  the  difference 
between  being  operational  in  48  hours  and  48  days.  PI 


Is  your  company  forming  partnerships  to  aid  in-house  security?  Write  to 
Senior  Editor  Daintry  Duffy  at  dduffy@darwinmag.com. 
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"It's  insane 
to  be  running 
different 
systems  for 
different  parts 
of  the  same 
business. 

It's  just 
crazy." 

-Christopher  Milliken, 
CEO  of  Boise  Cascade 
Office  Products 
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Cover  Story:  CRM  Best  Practices 


The  CEO  at  Boise 

Cascade  Office  Products 

. 

saw  boosting  customer 
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service  as  his  only  chance 
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n  December  1 999,  companies  in  the  seemingly  pro¬ 
saic  business  of  selling  paper,  pencils  and  Post-its  to  cor¬ 
porations  had  been  waging  a  brutal  price  war  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Thanks  to  superstores  like  Staples  and 
industry  consolidation,  office  products  were  becoming 
a  commodity.  Margins  were  shrinking,  service  differ¬ 
ences  evaporating. 

Christopher  Milliken,  CEO  of  Itasca,  III. -based  Boise 
Cascade  Office  Products,  needed  to  give  his  customers 
a  good  reason  to  choose  Boise.  He  decided  to  spend 
more  than  $20  million  on  a  technology  project  that 
would  make  sure  they  did. 

Milliken  knew  the  move  would  upend  his  company. 
jBut  he  believed  that  a  customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  (CRM)  strategy  offered  the  best  hope  of  helping 
Boise  stand  apart  from  its  competitors.  By  investing  in 

understanding  its  customers  better  than  anyone  else, 

\ 

Boise  would  be  able  to  offer  the  most  personalized  ser- 
jvice  in  the  industry —  and  customers  might  even  be  will- 
ling  to  pay  a  premium  price  for  it. 

When  Milliken's  boss,  George  Harad,  the  CEO  of  par¬ 
ent  company  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  pressed  him  on  the 
expected  ROI,  Milliken  had  to  tell  him  he  didn't  know. 
The  return  on  CRM  is  notoriously  hard  to  predict.  "But 
unless  we  invest  in  it,"  he  told  his  boss,  "we're  going  to 
be  a  me-too.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  a  me-too."  Milliken 
knew  in  his  gut  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

What  Milliken  didn't  know  was  that  the  CRM  initiative 
he  was  staking  his  reputation  on  faced  daunting  odds. 
Stamford,  Conn. -based  Gartner  was  predicting  a  55  per¬ 
cent  failure  rate  for  CRM  projects  (and  would  later  pre¬ 
dict  that  failure  rate  would  grow  to  70  percent  in  2003). 

"If  I'd  known  then  what  I  know  now,  I  would've 
thought  a  little  harderabout  it,"  confesses  Milliken,  a  25- 
year  Boise  veteran  who  calls  his  decision  a  leap  of  faith. 

Milliken's  reaction,  when  he  later  heard  that  70  per¬ 
cent  failure  prediction  for  CRM  projects,  was  revealing: 
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CRM  Best  Practices 


"Well,  that  means  that  30  percent  of  'em 
do  [succeed].  We're  going  to  be  part  of 
the  30  percent."  More  than  any  other  sin¬ 
gle  factor,  Milliken's  ability  to  clearly  envi¬ 
sion  CRM's  potential— and  his  passionate 
championing  of  the  project— improved 
Boise's  odds  of  success.  While  most  com¬ 
panies  assume  that  merely  installing  CRM 
software  will  lead  them  to  CRM  nirvana, 
success  hinges  mostly  on  a  company's 
ability  to  adopt  a  customer-centric  cul¬ 
ture— a  feat  that  only  a  very  determined 
and  committed  senior  managementteam 
can  pull  off.  Milliken  and  crew  managed 
to  avoid  the  organizational  pitfalls  that 
doom  most  CRM  projects,  steering  Boise 
Cascade  Office  Products  firmly  into  the 
elusive  category  of  CRM  success  stories. 

Because  the  project,  known  as  One 
Boise,  involved  consolidation  of  business 
units  and  IT  systems,  Boise  is  on  track  to 
save  more  than  $3.5  million  annually,  says 
David  Goudge,  senior  vice  president  of 
marketing.  But  more  important  than  cost 
savings,  Milliken  reports,  customer  reten¬ 
tion  is  up  dramatically  since  the  CRM  pro¬ 
ject  launched.  In  an  industry  that  typically 
sees  profits  of  3.5  cents  to  4.5  cents  on  the 
dollar,  keeping  customers  loyal  to  Boise  is 
a  big  deal.  Harad  even  says  he  is  eager  to 
apply  the  One  Boise  approach  to  other 
parts  of  the  business. 

Here's  a  look  at  how  Boise  beat  the 
tough  odds  — and  a  rundown  of  the  six 
best  practices  that  made  the  One  Boise 
project  a  CRM  winner. 
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-David  Goudge,  Boise's 
senior  vice  president  of 
marketing  (right),  with  Scott 
Williams,  director  of  strategic 
marketing  initiatives 
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Boise 

Backgrounder 

BOISE  CASCADE  OFFICE  PRODUCTS 


GRAB  A  CEO  WHO  GETS  IT 

Customer  service  was  hardly  a  new  concept 
at  Boise.  In  1983,  the  company  pioneered  an 
accounting  system  called  cost-center  hilling; 
by  offering  next-day  delivery  of  individually 
packed  orders,  Boise  helped  large  compa¬ 
nies  eliminate  their  office  products  storage 
rooms.  In  1996,  the  company  was  among  the 
first  in  the  industry  to  take  orders  over  the 
Web.  But  by  1999,  the  price  war  had  taken 
its  toll.  As  Milliken  puts  it,  “Customers  were 
saying  ‘You  guys  are  all  alike.’  It  got  down  to 
‘What’s  your  price?”’ 

In  January  1999  Goudge  and  Scott 
Williams,  who’s  now  director  of  strategic 
marketing  initiatives,  brainstormed  ideas  for 
raising  the  bar  on  customer  service,  and  hit 
on  the  notion  of  letting  customers’  needs 
drive  Boise’s  business.  Instead  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  existing  organization  of  three  separate 
business  units  and  four  lines  of  business, 
how  should  they  set  things  up  to  best  serve 
customers?  Williams  sketched  on  a  white¬ 
board  a  customer-centric  model  based  on  a 
single,  unified  customer  database.  If  Boise 
invested  in  knowing  its  customers  better 
than  anyone  else,  it  would  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  the  best  service  in  the  business. 

When  Goudge  and  Williams  showed 
Milliken  their  diagram,  he  quickly  grasped 
its  potential.  He  later  came  up  with  his  own 
sketch  (now  famous  at  the  company)  that 
showed  a  bunch  of  straws  in  a  Boise  punch 
bowl.  In  Milliken’s  analogy,  each  customer 
got  his  own  straw;  Boise  would  keep  track 
of  each  customer’s  likes  and  dislikes  and 
serve  exactly  what  each  one  wanted.  The 
company  could  offer  new  flavors  to  cus¬ 
tomers  based  on  what  they  were  likely  to 
want,  and  record  their  reactions.  Milliken 
was  convinced  that  by  collecting  and  acting 


on  information  about  each  customer’s 
needs  and  preferences,  Boise  would  “be 
viewed  as  a  value-added  supplier,  not  just 
the  guy  who  delivers  pencils  every  day.”  To 
Milliken,  the  potential  of  a  customer-centric 
business  model  supported  by  a  central  data¬ 
base  was  too  promising  to  pass  up. 

From  the  start,  Milliken  made  clear  that 
One  Boise  was  his  top  priority.  He  moni¬ 
tored  monthly  progress  reports  and  tracked 
budget  and  deployment  schedules  (“I  was 
very  interested  in  where  my  $20-plus  mil¬ 
lion  was  going”).  If  anything  was  out  of  con¬ 
trol,  he  wanted  to  know  why— and  what 
was  being  done  to  get  it  back  on  track.  He 
even  rejected  a  plea  from  consultant  KPMG 
to  add  resources  (and  fees)  to  keep  the  work 
on  schedule  and  made  it  plain  that  if  KPMG 
didn’t  share  his  passion  for  the  project,  he’d 
find  another  consultant  (KPMG  stayed  on 
the  job  without  a  surcharge). 

He  applied  the  same  vigilance  across  the 
board.  “Once  we  committed  to  it,  I  was 
unmerciful  in  making  [everyone]  meet 
deadlines,”  Milliken  says.  “These  things  can 
get  sloppy  and  spread  out — people  have  other 
priorities.  I  was  just  a  fanatic  about  it.  I  was 
sort  of  a  pain  in  the  ass  to  these  guys  because 
I’d  keep  looking  over  their  shoulders  and  say, 
When  are  you  going  to  complete  this  phase? 
And  this  phase?  I  had  to  be  the  ringleader.” 


THINK  BUSINESS  FIRST, 

THEN  TECHNOLOGY 

Before  spending  a  nickel,  managers  at  Boise 
first  rethought  their  business  model. 

Just  in  the  xggos,  the  company  sought  to 
grow  beyond  its  traditional  market  of  large 
corporate  customers  that  it  had  long  served 
through  field  reps.  In  1994,  Boise  acquired 
direct-mail  company  The  Reliable  Corp.  to 


History:  Founded  in  1964  as  a  division 
of  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  (BCC),  the  pulp 
and  paper  giant;  after  going  public  in 
1995,  it  again  became  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  BCC  in  2000. 

Headquarters:  Itasca,  III. 

Employees:  13,000  (8,000  in  U.S.) 
Revenues:  $3.7  billion  in  2000 
Lines  of  business:  Boise  sells  office 
products,  paper,  furniture  and  technology 
directly  to  businesses  through  field  sales 
reps,  direct  mail,  inbound  and  outbound 
tele-sales,  and  at  www.bcop.com. 

Boise  is  consolidating  its  three  business 
units  (BCOP,  Boise  Express  and  Reliable) 
into  a  single  corporate  entity. 

Industry  lowdown:  Boise  is  the  num- 

! 

ber-two  B2B  player  in  sales  behind  Cor¬ 
porate  Express  in  the  $60  billion  office 
products  industry.  Staples  and  Office 
Depot  have  larger  revenues  than  Boise, 
but  these  retailers  cater  to  consumers. 


reach  small  businesses.  Four  years  later,  it 
launched  Boise  Express,  a  tele-sales  opera¬ 
tion  aimed  at  midsize  companies.  As  a 
result,  Boise  found  itself  relying  on  multi¬ 
ple,  unconnected  databases  of  customer 
information,  including  a  separate  database 
for  the  Reliable  business  unit  and  a  database 
tracking  technology  sales  and  customers. 

The  logic  of  having  all  customers’  infor¬ 
mation  on  one  system  was  irrefutable,  Mil¬ 
liken  says.  “It’s  insane  to  be  running 
different  systems  for  different  parts  of  the 
same  business.  Infrastructure  adds  cost,  and 
you’re  going  from  one  place  to  another  try¬ 
ing  to  find  something.  It’s  just  crazy.” 

If  Boise  was  going  to  build  a  single  data¬ 
base  to  track  all  of  its  customers,  then  it  fol¬ 
lowed  that  Boise  should  have  one  unified 
group  working  with  all  of  its  customers. 

Milliken  says  he  decided  in  winter  iggg  to 
consolidate  the  separate  business  units  into 
one  corporate  entity  with  universal  customer 
support.  Only  then  did  the  company  move 
forward  with  the  technology  investment. 
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CRM  Best  Practices 


We 

absolutely 
didn't  want 
to  put  the 
customer 
experience 
at  risk." 


-Boise  CIO  Gary  Massel 


achieved,  according  to  Gartner.  (Before  they 
finished,  KPMG  and  Boise’s  IT  staff  would 
build  34  bridges  or  interfaces  linking  old 
and  new  systems.  They  also  cleansed  and 
loaded  2.2  million  customer  and  contact 
records  into  the  customer  data  store  during 
nonbusiness  hours,  without  any  interrup- 
tion  in  customer  service  or  loss  of  data.) 

Massel  and  Goudge  also  enlisted  Peppers 
&  Rogers  Group — whose  principals  wrote 
the  CRM  guidebook  The  One  to  One  Future 
(Currency,  1993) — to  help  refine  its  business 
plan  and  marketing  strategy  and  assist  with 
change  management.  And  they  gave 
Williams  day-to-day  responsibility  for  mak¬ 
ing  One  Boise  happen.  They  divided  the 
project  into  manageable  chunks,  five  in  all 
(CRM,  CTI,  Web,  marketing,  data).  Each 
track  had  its  own  project  management  team 
of  six  to  eight  business  and  IT  managers,  all 
of  whom  had  a  say  in  every  aspect  of  the 
process.  Team  leaders  met  weekly  to  give 


progress  reports  about  each  track.  Milliken 
got  his  monthly  updates. 


GET  THE  SHOW  ON  THE  ROAD 

When  your  goal  is  to  rise  above  the  “me- 
too”  crowd,  you  want  to  begin  your  ascent 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Goudge  and  Massel 
set  aggressive  deadlines  for  One  Boise  and 
used  a  two-pronged  strategy  to  meet  them. 

First,  they  sped  up— and  overlapped— 
development  and  deployment.  Massel  says 
the  teams  did  not  wait  until  they  had  fin¬ 
ished  writing  out  all  of  their  business 
requirements  to  choose  each  technology 
piece  (85  percent  done  was  good  enough  to 
start  deploying  the  technology).  And  the 
teams  overlapped  quality  assurance  testing 
with  trial  runs  by  call  center  operators. 


HANDCUFF  BUSINESS  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  LEADERS  TO  EACH  OTHER 

Many  technology  projects  fail  for  lack  of 
communication  between  business  and 
information  technology  managers.  Milliken 
was  determined  not  to  let  that  happen  with 
One  Boise. 

The  project  posed  formidable  challenges: 
the  mammoth  technical  feat  of  integrating 
new  software  with  legacy  systems,  and  the 
equally  difficult  task  of  building  and  man¬ 
aging  the  teams  that  would  fine-tune  and 
execute  the  strategy. 

Milliken  tapped  a  business  veteran,  Vice 
President  of  Logistics  Gary  Massel,  for  the 
CIO  job.  Then  he  put  Massel  and  Goudge 
jointly  in  charge  of  the  One  Boise  project. 
Although  Goudge,  a  Navy  veteran,  and 
Massel,  a  physicist,  often  approach  prob¬ 
lems  from  different  perspectives,  they 
invariably  agree  on  the  big  picture,  and 
both  are  ardent  believers  in  One  Boise.  One 
of  their  first  moves  was  to  convene  an  exec¬ 
utive  steering  committee  to  involve  leaders 
from  throughout  the  company,  seeking 
their  input  and  buy-in  for  the  project. 

They  also  called  on  outside  experts.  In 
March  2000,  Boise  hired  KPMG  to  help 
select  CRM,  computer  telephony  integra¬ 
tion  (CTI)  and  campaign  management  soft¬ 
ware,  and  to  assist  Boise  in  integrating  that 
software  with  legacy  systems  and  with  a 
new,  central  customer  database. 

The  central  customer  database  would  let 
Boise  capture  customer  interaction  data 
from  every  customer  touch  point— a  call 
center,  a  field  sales  rep,  the  Web— and  store 
it  all  in  a  central  place.  This  would  give 
Boise  a  single,  integrated  view  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  a  much  sought-after  goal  that  less 
than  10  percent  of  large  companies  have 
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CRM  Best  Practices 


Then,  to  minimize  the  risk  of  errors 
because  of  speedy  implementation, 
they  rolled  out  the  new  technologies  in 
phases,  rather  than  all  at  once.  “We 
absolutely  didn’t  want  to  put  the  cus¬ 
tomer  experience  at  risk,”  says  Massel. 

To  ease  stress,  Goudge  and  Massel 
reassured  the  teams  that  individuals 
wouldn’t  be  blamed  for  mistakes,  and 
they  encouraged  people  to  speak  up  if 
problems  arose.  “Probably  never  again 
in  your  career  will  you  get  a  chance  to 
do  something  of  such  magnitude,  with 
such  risk,  with  such  support,”  Goudge 
told  the  troops.  “Nobody’s  going  to  get 
hred  or  yelled  at  if  you  blow  it.  Just  give 
it  your  best  shot — and  we’ve  got  to  be 
done  by  this  date.” 

The  risk  paid  off.  In  just  three 
months,  the  business-IT  teams  chose 
the  software  providers  that  would  sup¬ 
port  their  strategies:  Clarify  for  CRM 
software,  Epiphany  for  marketing  cam¬ 
paign  management  and  analytics  tools, 
Cisco  Systems  for  computer-telephony 
integration  tools,  and  Harte-Hanks  for 
its  Trillium  software  to  cleanse  data 
moving  from  legacy  systems  to  the  new 
central  database. 

Although  Boise  avoided  a  big-bang 
deployment,  the  phased  rollout  moved 
along  at  a  remarkable  clip: 

■  In  April  2001,  Boise  began  offering 
online  customers  real-time  Web  chat 
with  customer  service  reps. 

■  In  May,  Boise  launched  the  Epi¬ 
phany  applications.  It  also  assigned 
personal  identification  numbers  (PINs) 
to  individual  customers  and  started 
piloting  the  CRM  and  CTI  software. 

■  In  June,  Boise  began  online  log-in 
assistance  for  all  customers  on  its  web¬ 
site,  www.bcop.com.  It  also  rolled  out 
the  CRM  and  CTI  software  to  its  six 
customer  service  centers. 


■  In  July,  sales  agents  greeted  by  name 
those  customers  who  logged  in  with 
their  PIN,  and  referenced  past  customer 
service  interactions. 

The  schedule  has  slowed  since  then. 
Boise  is  slated  to  integrate  PIN  num-  I 
bers  to  BCOP.com  by  April  2002.  And 
the  company  plans  to  outfit  field  sales 
reps  with  laptop  access  to  sales-force 
automation  software  from  JD  Edwards’ 
Youcentric  by  the  end  of  2002. 

All  of  this  took  many  sacrificed 
weekends.  Rapid  development  was 
particularly  difficult  for  some  of  the 
customer  service  people,  says  Mary 
Dunnam,  director  of  customer  service. 
“By  nature  we  are  very  detailed,  very 
process-oriented  and  very  bottom-line 
from  a  customer  standpoint  of  wanting 
to  ensure  that  we  get  it  100  percent 
right.”  She  says  her  group  stopped 
short  of  crying  or  yelling,  but  people 
definitely  felt  they  needed  more  time 
to  come  up  with  all  of  the  business 
requirements  for  One  Boise. 


WIN  OVER  THE  MASSES  FOR 
MASSIVE  CHANGES 

Consolidating  separate  business  units. 
Working  through  system  requirements. 
Implementing  new  technologies.  If 
One  Boise  was  to  succeed,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  leaders  would  have  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  managing  all  that  change. 
Executives  rethought  job  descriptions 
in  light  of  new  processes,  resulting  in 
several  hundred  changes  in  titles  or 
reporting  relationships  (for  example, 
consolidation  led  to  the  elimination  of 
six  redundant  management-level  jobs). 

Continued  on  Page  42 


All  About 
the  Customer 

BOISE'S  CRM  PROJECT  SIMPLIFIES 
THE  ORDERING  PROCESS 

One  Boise  is  already  making  life  simpler  for 
Boise  Cascade  Office  Products'  customers. 
Now,  instead  of  having  to  recite  their  com¬ 
pany's  customer  number,  a  location  code 
specifying  where  the  order  should  be  sent, 
a  department  code  (of  up  to  26  characters) 
and  a  release  number  against  a  purchase 
order,  customers  calling  in  to  order  just 
punch  in  their  10-digit  personal  identifica¬ 
tion  number  (PIN),  which  brings  up  all  of 
that  information  on  the  agent's  screen.  And 
instead  of  toggling  between  an  order  man¬ 
agement  system  and  a  rudimentary  cus¬ 
tomer  profiling  system,  agents  now  use  the 
customer  relationship  management  (CRM) 
software  to  see  a  history  of  the  customer's 
transactions,  allowing  for  faster  service. 

On  BCOP.com,  customers  who  hit  a  "call 
me  now"  button  get  a  callback  from  a  cus¬ 
tomer  service  rep  within  34  seconds.  Reps 
can  also  push  pages  to  customers  who 
can't  find  what  they  need.  And  because 
customers  will  use  the  same  PIN  when 
ordering  online,  records  of  customers'  Web 
and  phone  orders  will  all  be  stored  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  database  accessible  companywide. 
(Boise's  goal  of  one  companywide  cus¬ 
tomer  database  has  to  wait  until  2003, 
when  the  direct-mail  business  — which  con¬ 
stitutes  less  than  15  percent  of  its  orders  — 
will  move  to  the  main  order-entry  system.) 

By  using  campaign  management  soft¬ 
ware,  Boise  can  pop  targeted  offers  onto 
agents'  screens  — and  track  the  results.  A 
customer  who  buys  toner  but  not  paper, 
for  example,  might  be  offered  a  special 
deal  on  paper.  In  the  past,  agents  decided 
whether  to  offer  a  deal  to  each  customer; 
now  offers  appear  on-screen  — and  only  for 
customers  who  meet  the  offers'  criteria. 

Because  each  second  Boise  adds  to  the 
average  length  of  all  calls  costs  $31,000,  it 
behooves  Boise  to  make  these  offers  just 
to  those  customers  who  are  likely  to  be 
interested.  -A.D. 
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What  top  managers 
need  to  know  about 
launching  successful 
CRM  initiatives 


Today's  marketplace  is  characterized 

by  tight  budgets,  an  uncertain  economy  and 
fierce  competition.  Companies  are  looking  for 
new  sources  of  competitive  advantage,  but  every 
new  investment  in  technology  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  measurable  ROI.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the 
burgeoning  field  of  customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  (CRM)  where  companies  have  already  invested 
millions  of  dollars  to  enhance  top  line  growth. 

CRM  initiatives  aim  to  help  companies  improve 
the  relationships  they  have  with  their  customers,  lead¬ 
ing  to  greater  customer  loyalty  and  revenue  growth.  A 
host  of  activities  are  required  to  support  successful 
CRM  initiatives — everything  from  designing  the 
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technical  foundation  to  the  actual  execution  of  a  sales, 
marketing  or  service  program.  Many  companies  are 
struggling  with  CRM  initiatives  because  of  the  many 
interdependencies  across  functions  and  communica¬ 
tion  channels. 

There  are,  however,  seven  vital  steps  that  can  help 
make  your  CRM  initiative  a  success  for  your  company. 

Step  t  -  Define  Your  ROI  Goals 

The  first  step  toward  a  successful  CRM  initiative  is 
to  define  your  ROI  goals.  It  is  critical  to  develop  a 
business  case  that  includes  an  ROI  model  that 
enables  you  to  quantify  the  costs  and  anticipated 
benefits  of  your  new  CRM  initiative.  Through  an 
ROI  analysis,  you  can  define  all  the  costs  from  gen¬ 
eral  overhead  expense  to  variable  program  costs  (e.g. 
personnel  systems  purchase,  implementation  and 
ongoing  management  and  training)  and  weigh  them 
against  the  expected  benefits,  both  cost  reduction 
(e.g.  customer  acquisition,  campaign  execution  and 
ongoing  maintenance)  and  increased  revenue  (e.g. 
frequency  of  purchase,  increased  cross-sell  and  up- 
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sell)  to  determine  the  viability  of  your  particular 
CRM  initiative. 

To  justify  the  investment,  the  ROI  model  will  like¬ 
ly  have  to  show  a  return  in  excess  of  the  corporate 
hurdle  rate,  although  non-quantitative  considerations 
should  be  taken  into  account  as  well.  For  instance, 
while  a  self-service  platform  may  not  show  an  imme¬ 
diate  payback,  the  fact  that  a  competitor  has  already 
offered  the  service  might  warrant  the  investment  to 
prevent  share  erosion.  In  the  end,  the  ROI  model 
serves  to  highlight  the  key  assumptions  upon  which 
relies  the  success  of  the  initiative. 

Step  2  -  Identify  Your  Customers 

Once  the  ROI  case  is  made  and  it  appears  that  the 
initiative  will  provide  significant  value  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  next  step  is  to  precisely  define  which  of 
your  potential  customers  and/or  prospects  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  initiative.  In  this  step,  you  develop  a 
clear  definition  of  the  target  prospects  and  cus¬ 
tomers;  you  can  determine  who  they  are,  where  they 
are,  what  channels  are  used  to  make  their  purchases, 
and  how  to  best  serve  and  interact  with  them.  This 
process  of  profiling  and  needs  identification  will 
enable  you  to  structure  the  offer  associated  with  the 
initiative. 

While  this  activity  appears  to  be  a  fairly  straight¬ 
forward  task,  different  business  units  within  prod¬ 
uct-  or  service-centric  organizations  typically  have 
very  different  definitions  and  understandings  of 
their  customers,  despite  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
the  same  individuals.  Many  of  these  organizations 
do  not  have  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
range  of  products  and  services  that  a  single  cus¬ 
tomer  buys.  Further,  many  of  these  customers  are 
buying  from  the  company  through  different  chan¬ 
nels.  This  results  in  an  additionally  complicating 
factor  for  developing  a  comprehensive  customer  def¬ 
inition  and  understanding  of  their  relationship  with 
your  company. 

A  key  requirement  for  this  step  is  to  determine  all 
the  data  that  are  important  to  identifying  your  cus¬ 
tomers  along  dimensions  relevant  to  executing  your 
CRM  initiative.  At  a  rudimentary  level,  in  this  step 
you  assess  what  data  you  have  and  what  data  you  may 
need  to  acquire  in  order  to  build  a  comprehensive  def¬ 
inition  of  the  customer.  Often  companies  opt  to  pur¬ 
chase  data  from  third-party  sources  to  enhance  their 
customer  knowledge.  There’s  a  range  of  information 
that  may  be  relevant: 

•  Demographic  data  (age,  gender,  address,  income) 

•  Firmographic  data  (business  demographics) 

•  Behavioral  data  (what  they  buy,  where  they  buy  it, 
how  they  pay) 

•  Psychographic  data  (beliefs,  interests,  opinions) 
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A  key  consideration  during  this  step  is  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  necessary  data  and  the  available  data. 

Limiting  the  amount  of  data  you  have  to  move 
around  the  organization  will  save  on  time  and  reduce 
the  chance  for  data  errors. 

Step  3  -  Define  Infrastructure  Gaps 

Next,  you  will  need  to  ensure  that  your  technical 
infrastructure  can  support  the  future  state  of  your 
CRM  initiative.  This  is  a  critical  step,  for  without  an 
extensible  IT  infrastructure,  a  CRM  initiative  will  be 
unable  to  deliver  on  its  intended  vision  and  goals,  and 
in  fact  yield  higher  long-term  cost  of  ownership 
because  of  workarounds  and  a  continuous  string  of 
quick  fixes. 

So,  what  is  a  CRM  infrastructure?  While  the 
impact  of  CRM  initiatives  on  IT  infrastructures  varies 
widely  from  company  to  company,  there  are  three 
fundamental  elements  to  deploying  successful  CRM 
infrastructures: 

•  A  customer-centric  data  and  computing  architec¬ 
ture  that  provides  and  manages  customer  informa¬ 
tion  across  the  enterprise. 

•  Business  rules  that  coordinate  customer  communi¬ 
cation  and  interaction  across  touch  point  systems. 

•  The  systems  and  processes  that  facilitate  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  both  legacy  and  also  analytic  and  opera¬ 
tional  CRM  systems. 

In  order  to  develop  a  CRM  infrastructure  that  can 
support  your  CRM  initiatives,  you  first  need  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  define  the  functional  requirements  that  drive 
the  technical  specifications  of  the  CRM  system  archi¬ 
tecture.  Then,  once  you  have  documented  the  current 
state,  you  can  identify  the  technical  gaps  that  need  to 
be  closed  to  support  the  CRM  initiative.  Throughout 
this  process,  it  is  important  to  consider  that  your 
CRM  infrastructure  should  be  flexible  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  changes  that  are  bound  to  arise  as  the  company 
continuously  evaluates  the  success  of  their  strategy 
and  marketing  activities. 

Step  4  -  Develop  and  Support 
Customer  Interaction  Policies 

Developing  and  deploying  enterprise-wide  customer 
interaction  policies  is  a  major  component  in  deliver¬ 
ing  on  a  customer-centric  approach.  Customer  inter¬ 
action  policies  are  developed  as  a  result  of  the  strategy 
for  managing  the  customer  relationship  development 
lifecycle. 

While  in  Step  1  you  defined  the  high-level  strategy 
and  ROI  goals  for  the  initiative,  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  customer  interaction  policy  is  needed  to  outline 
how  your  company  will  communicate  with  its  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospects  from  different  business  units 


element 


and  across  different  channels.  For  instance,  for  a  mar¬ 
keting-oriented  initiative,  the  marketing  team  creates 
a  tactical  plan  for  how  to  map  the  company’s  offers  to 
customer  need  and  how  to  provide  a  consistent  expe¬ 
rience  across  lines  of  business  (LOBs)  through  differ¬ 
ent  marketing  channels.  And  the  IT  team  leverages 
the  newly  designed  extensible  CRM  infrastructure  to 
enable  those  interaction  policies  to  be  supported  at  a 
technical  level. 

Supporting  the  evolution  of  these  policies  over 
time  requires  that  the  company  learn  from  its  cus¬ 
tomer  interactions.  Such  learning  is  dependent  upon 
three  major  data  management  processes: 

•  Capturing  the  necessary  customer  information  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive  customer  view. 

•  Storing  the  data  so  it  is  easily  maintainable  and 
accessible. 

•  Ensuring  that  the  mechanisms  are  in  place  to 
honor  customer  preferences. 

Step  5  -  Describe  Your 
CRM  Business  Definitions 

Executing  customer  interaction  policies  across  the 
organization  relies  on  an  IT  infrastructure  that  can 
support  a  common  definition  of  key  CRM  terms 
shared  by  all  information  systems,  such  as  “customer,” 
“offer”  and  “response.”  These  common  definitions  are 


Developing  standardized,  reusable  business  defini¬ 
tions  that  can  be  leveraged  across  all  systems  and  busi¬ 
ness  units  will  facilitate  the  coordination  of  CRM  sys¬ 
tems  across  the  enterprise.  By  sharing  common 
definitions  and  data  about  customers,  your  company 
has  a  greater  ability  to  identify  valuable  up-sell  and 
cross-sell  opportunities  across  products  and  business 
units,  ensure  consistency  of  the  offers  and  messages, 
and  enhance  the  likelihood  of  top-line  revenue  growth. 

Step  6  -  Pilot,  Test  and  Learn 

Burned  by  expensive  ERP  rollouts  that  failed  to  show 
a  significant  ROI,  many  companies  want  to  reduce 
the  risk  associated  with  an  additional  CRM  invest¬ 
ment  and  opt  to  pilot  the  initiative  on  a  limited  scale 
before  enterprise  deployment.  There  are  many  vari¬ 
ables  that  can  affect  the  success  of  a  CRM  initiative, 
variables  that  can  be  tested  during  a  pilot: 

•  The  magnitude  of  customer  demand. 

•  Changes  in  the  competitive  landscape. 

•  Shifts  in  customer  needs. 

•  Changes  in  partner  alliances. 

Piloting  allows  a  company  to  “test  drive”  the  soft¬ 
ware,  processes,  infrastructure  and  programs  to  ensure 
that  a  full-scale  deployment  will  yield  the  results  you 
expect.  Piloting  is  a  way  to  significantly  minimize  the 


With  the  customer  interaction  policies, 
business  rules  and  supporting  infrastructure  clearly  defined, 
the  CRM  initiative,  whether  it’s  a  prototype  or  a  full-scale  rollout, 

has  a  far  greater  chance  of  success. 


dependent  upon  a  unified  understanding  of  key  CRM 
business  definitions,  or  CRM  classes,  and  this  under¬ 
standing  all  starts  with  metadata. 

Metadata  is  the  underlying  definition  or  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  data;  it’s  the  data  about  the  data.  For 
example,  in  a  database  table,  the  metadata  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  column  might  be  “Last_Name”  and  the  actual 
data  entry  would  be  “Smith.”  A  CRM  class  is  the 
appropriate  collection  of  attributes  associated  with 
important  concepts  such  as  “customer.”  The  classifi¬ 
cation  “customer,”  may,  at  first  glance,  appear  to  be 
self-evident — these  are  the  people  that  buy  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  product  or  services.  But  the  data  definition  of 
“customer”  may  vary  widely,  depending  on  which 
products  and  services  are  being  purchased  and  how 
the  purchase  is  being  made. 


risks  associated  with  CRM  system  implementations. 
Broadly,  there  are  three  phases  in  executing  a  pilot 
program: 

1 .  Decide  what  you  are  trying  to  test,  such  as: 

•  Validating  a  hypothesis  for  the  return  associated 
with  the  new  capability  or  service  offering, 
enabled  by  a  CRM  system. 

•  Ensuring  that  the  business  users  will  be  able  to 
benefit  from  the  CRM  system’s  functionality. 

•  Ensuring  that  your  systems  integrate  with  the 
other  CRM  systems  and  legacy  applications  that 
comprise  the  entire  infrastructure. 

•  Or,  most  commonly,  testing  some  combination  of 
the  above. 

2.  Rolling  out  the  pilot  program  is  launching  the  new 

service  or  offering  on  a  limited  scale  or  timeframe 
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to  gather  the  necessary  data  to  justify  enterprise 
deployment.  Tactical  activities  include  initial  user 
training,  ongoing  program  development  and  the 
execution  of  several  campaigns. 

3.  Learning  from  the  pilot  includes  understanding 
what  worked,  and  quantifying  the  results.  At  the 
end  of  the  pilot,  the  company  should  be  able  to 
publish  the  pilot’s  ROI,  which  should  provide 
the  justification  for  full-scale  rollout  of  the 
application. 

In  addition  to  testing  your  hypotheses,  a  pilot 
allows  you  to  identify  areas  where  you  want  to  make 
refinements  to  improve  the  initiative’s  chance  of 
success. 

Step  7  -  Deploy  Enterprise-Wide 

At  this  point  all  systems  are  a  go.  You  are  prepared  to 
rollout  your  CRM  initiative  enterprise-wide.  So  what 
do  you  need  to  know  about  launching  this  initiative, 
its  strategy,  infrastructure  and  programs?  A  successful 
launch  is  just  as  much  about  people  management  as 
it  is  about  technology  management. 

In  this  final  step  you  should  ensure  that  you  have 
everything  in  place  to  make  your  CRM  activities  a 
success: 

•  Review  the  compensation  structures  and  MBO’s  in 
place  to  identify  reward  structures  that  do  not  sup¬ 
port  (or  worse,  defy)  the  new  capabilities. 

•  Identify  one  or  more  senior  executives  to  be  visible 
advocates  for  your  new  initiatives. 

•  Conduct  user  training  to  provide  information  to 
users,  which  generates  enthusiasm  and  ultimately, 
ensures  adoption  of  your  new  CRM  processes  and 
systems. 

•  Clearly  document  policy  and  procedures  for 
enhancements,  ongoing  management,  etc. 

•  Begin  the  feedback  loop  necessary  to  continually 
refine  your  strategy,  processes  and  supporting  infra¬ 
structure. 

Not  Sure  You  Can  Do  It  Alone? 

Consider  Outsourcing 

Because  of  domain  and  vertical-specific  expertise, 
CRM  solutions  providers  can  often  help  you  get  your 
CRM  strategy  into  practice  more  quickly  than  if  you 
did  it  all  yourself. 

Turning  to  an  expert  in  CRM  strategy  and  system 
deployment  doesn’t  mean  you  have  to  relinquish  con¬ 
trol  or  forfeit  your  strategic  edge.  Even  the  largest 
organizations  understand  the  value  of  leveraging 
domain  specialists  for  certain  activities.  The  right 
CRM  solutions  providers  have  developed  practices 


and  techniques  to  ensure  that  you  co-manage  and  co¬ 
create  the  CRM  infrastructures  that  are  critical  to 
competitive  success.  These  include: 

•  CRM  infrastructure  development,  design  and 
deployment. 

•  Established  procedures  that  enable  you  to  monitor 
performance  and  results. 

•  Staging  capabilities  that  ensure  all  infrastructure 
elements  are  working  before  they’re  installed  for 
production  and  handed  off  to  IT. 

•  Training  that  keeps  business  users  and  IT  on  the 
leading  edge. 

Choosing  a  CRM  Solutions  Provider 

When  selecting  a  provider,  you  should  start  by  find¬ 
ing  a  company  that  fields  teams  comprising  experts  in 
the  technical  and  business  sides  of  CRM.  These  pro¬ 
fessionals  should  work  closely  with  you  to  understand 
where  your  company  is  today  and  where  it  wants  to 
be  in  the  future.  Look  for  skills  such  as: 

•  Real-world  experience  in  developing  and  managing 
CRM  programs. 

•  CRM  architecture  planning  and  design  capabilities 

•  CRM  technology  implementation. 

•  Customer  and  CRM  analytics  skills. 

•  CRM  system  staging  capabilities. 

•  Applications  management  services. 

Wheelhouse  Corporation  works  with  the  Fortune 
1000  and  has  helped  over  50  companies  roll  out  their 
CRM  initiatives.  We  help  companies  integrate  dis¬ 
parate  CRM  systems  to  enhance  the  customer  rela¬ 
tionships  that  lead  to  increased  revenue  growth.  Our 
innovative  software  and  specialized  services  help 
reduce  the  cost  of  implementation  and  ongoing  man¬ 
agement  of  CRM  initiatives  so  that  companies  can 
maximize  the  return  on  their  CRM  investments. 


To  download  an  electronic  version  of  this  article,  go 

to  www.wheelhouse.com/articles. 

To  learn  more  about  how  we  make  CRM  work,  call 

781-505-3255  or  e-mail  us  at  info@wheelhouse.com 
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Film  has  the  Oscars. 


Television  has  the  Emmys. 

Music  has  the  Grammys. 

Information  Technology  has  the 

Enterprise  Value  Awards: 

As  an  executive  who  has  built  or  utilized  an  IT  system  that  delivers  both 
demonstrable  ROI  and  strategic  value  to  your  organization,  you  deserve  recognition 
and  praise.  The  CIO  Magazine  Enterprise  Value  Award  will  bring  you,  your  company 
and  your  IT  organization  the  industry  prestige  you  deserve.  ■  Download  the  applica¬ 
tion  from  our  website  at  www.cio.com/eva  or  contact  Cristina  Sousa  at  (508)  935-4630. 
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Deadline  for  entry:  IV  ay  15, 2002 


CRM  Best  Practices 


When  your  goal  is  to  rise  above  the  "me-too"  crowd, 

you  want  to  begin  your  ascent  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Continued  from  Page  36 

The  company  also  launched  an  extensive 
internal  marketing  campaign.  All  employees 
saw  a  video  of  Milliken  introducing  One 
Boise  in  early  2000,  followed  by  a  series  of 
newsletters  (five  so  far)  updating  One  Boise’s 
progress.  Executive  officers,  managers  and  all 
1,200  field  reps  at  the  46  distribution  centers 
attended  a  six-hour  One  Boise  immersion 
session;  field  reps  also  took  part  in  a  follow¬ 
up  webcast.  Each  employee — including  sales 
reps,  distribution  center  workers  and  dri¬ 
vers — got  a  slick  brochure  and  wallet-size 
reminder  card  outlining  One  Boise’s  princi¬ 
ples  and  explaining  the  benefits  to  Boise  cus¬ 
tomers.  All  1,500  customer  service  reps  got 
30  hours  of  training  on  Clarify.  Boise  also 
produced  a  video  to  show  customers  how 
One  Boise  would  benefit  them. 

Goudge  says  such  a  commitment  to 
communication  and  training  was  vital.  “It’s 
really  hard  to  articulate  to  8,000  people 
something  that  complex  that  was  going  to 
touch  all  of  them,”  says  Goudge. 

Of  course,  the  One  Boise  leaders  ran  into 
some  resistance.  “This  isn’t  all  roses,” 
Goudge  says.  “We  have  customer  service 
people  who  are  uncomfortable”  with  some 
of  the  new  technologies,  like  pop-up  screens. 
“But  by  and  large,  what  I’m  hearing  back 
from  the  supervisors  group  is  ‘Eley,  this  is  a 
kick.’  But  not  everybody  feels  that  way.” 

Not  everybody  will.  Though  Boise’s 
senior  management  planned  for  a  lot  of 
employee  education,  communication  and 
overall  change  management,  “It  was  still  not 
enough,”  says  Claudio  Marcus,  a  CRM  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  who  has  observed  the  One 
Boise  project.  “They  still  had  issues  around 
[employees  understanding]  what’s  the  ben¬ 


efit,  how’s  it  going  to  work.  It  shows  what 
a  huge  gap  there  is  for  most  CRM  endeav¬ 
ors— and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  still 
have  a  relatively  high  failure  rate.” 

Even  so,  One  Boise’s  results  so  far  place 
it  in  the  CRM  winner  column.  After  con¬ 
sidering  70  companies,  Gartner  awarded  its 
first  CRM  Excellence  Award  to  Boise  in 
September  2001. 


KNOW  THAT  CRM  NEVER  ENDS 

Boise  continues  to  assess  the  impact  of  its 
CRM  project,  but  Milliken  and  his  team  are 
pleased  with  the  preliminary  results.  For 
starters,  the  company  implemented  the  first 
phase  of  One  Boise  within  1  percent  of  its 
budget  and  six  weeks  of  its  target  deadlines. 

Customers  are  responding  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  PINs.  By  December,  47  percent  of 
telephone  order  customers  were  entering 
their  PINs  in  response  to  the  interactive  voice 
response  prompt,  which  had  been  turned  on 
in  November.  “Customers  think  this  is  big 
corporate  America,”  says  Vicki  Hicks,  a 
research  and  response  associate  at  the  Casper, 
Wyo.,  call  center.  “Now  someone  knows 
who  they  are.  They’re  very  pleased  to  be  an 
individual,  not  a  corporation.” 

Plus,  gross  margins  (sales  less  the  cost  of 
goods  sold)  are  back  up  after  a  two-year 
dip,  and  Milliken  credits  a  lot  of  that  to  One 

darwinmag.com  For  a  closer  look  at  the 

internal  marketing  campaign  supporting  ONE  BOISE 
and  a  link  to  the  website  that  explains  the  benefits  to 
customers,  visit  www.darwinmag.com/printlinks. 


Boise.  Because  Boise  now  has  hard  data  on 
customer  profitability,  Milliken  says  he  fired 
one  of  his  largest  customers— a  group  of 
hospitals — when  the  data  showed  that  each 
sale  was  losing  Boise  money.  He  also  dis¬ 
patched  Carol  Moerdyk,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations,  to  Boeing’s  headquarters 
with  data  showing  the  company  was  one  of 
Boise’s  least  profitable  accounts.  She  won  a 
price  increase  over  two  years. 

According  to  Milliken,  sales  are  up  for 
Boise’s  most  valuable  customers,  although 
overall  business  is  “about  flat”  versus  a  year 
ago.  “When  Motorola  lays  off  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  employees,  they  consume  fewer 
office  supplies.  So  being  flat  ain’t  all  bad,”  he 
says.  “We’re  making  more  money  than  we 
did  a  year  ago  in  a  lousy  economy.” 

Despite  the  promising  early  results,  there’s 
little  laurel-resting  in  evidence  on  the  One 
Boise  project — which  is  just  as  it  should  be. 
“CRM  is  an  ongoing  journey,”  says  Gartner’s 
Marcus.  “What’s  good— or  even  great— today 
is  going  to  be  part  of  customer  expectations 
in  two  or  three  years.  Boise  executives  really 
have  the  vision  of  CRM  as  a  way  to  trans¬ 
form  their  business  on  an  ongoing  basis.” 

Milliken  anticipates  spending  another 
$10  million  on  CRM  in  the  second  and  third 
phases  of  One  Boise.  And  he  shows  no  sign 
of  becoming  any  less  dogged  a  champion. 
“I’m  just  asking  the  questions  every  single 
day.  And  I’m  involved  with  it  from  six  ways 
to  Sunday,”  he  says,  spouting  off  a  list  of 
things  he’s  asking  the  One  Boise  team.  “I 
absolutely  believe  it’s  going  to  be  the  key  to 
the  success  of  our  company.”  PI 


Senior  Editor  Alice  Dragoon,  a  veteran  CRM  watcher,  can 
be  reached  at  adragoon@darwinmag.com. 
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It  S  about  perspective  At  Lockheed  Martin,  we  understand 
the  complex  interconnectivities  and  the  fragile  balance  between 
individuals  and  across  systems.  And  we’re  bringing  that  hard-earned 
knowledge  to  IT  outsourcing. 


Case  in  point :  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  world’s 
largest  non-profit  business  federation,  engaged  Lockheed  Martin 
to  upgrade  their  infrastructure  and  accelerate  system  implementation. 
The  resulting  collaboration  enabled  the  U.S.  Chamber  to,  not  only 
meet  their  financial  goals,  but  also  to  educate  their  staff  on  the  benefits 
of  using  IT  to  solve  business  problems. 

We  know  how  it  can  work.  Better,  faster,  stronger. 

Lockheed  Martin.  Continuing  to  bring  our  30-year  heritage  of  big 
picture  thinking  and  detailed  focus  to  IT. 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 


www.it.lockheedmartin.com 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  BOB  DALY 


Wireless  Technology 


The  next  generation  of  wireless  technologies  may  sound 
like  science  fiction,  but  it's  not.  IT'S  JUST  NOT  MOW. 

BY  KATHLEEN  S.  CARR 


In  the  beginning,  there  was  the  analog 
cell  phone.  And  it  was  good.  And  then 
the  cell  phone  went  digital.  And  that 
was  even  better,  providing  a  clearer 
connection  and  more  reliability.  And 
better  begat  a  craving  throughout  the 
wired  land  for  a  handheld  so  powerful  it 
could  handle  voice,  data,  audio  and  video. 

If  you  credit  the  rosiest  vision,  the  future 
of  technology  appears  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  mobile  phone  industry.  Cell  phones 
and  handhelds  are  everywhere.  Promises  of 
“always  on”  pervade  the  land.  The  future  is 
now,  and  it’s  wireless. 

Except  the  future  is  still  the  future. 

Let’s  face  it:  Wireless  technology  is  rela- 
tively  young.  The  first  generation  has  been 
around  only  since  the  early  1980s,  when 
analog  voice  transmission  networks  were 
introduced.  The  second  generation  took 
over  in  the  mid-’gos  with  the  advent  of  dig' 
ital  wireless  voice  and  data  networks,  giv¬ 
ing  us  the  capabilities  that  spawned  the  cell 
phone  revolution  we  know  today.  Yet,  as 
remarkable  as  the  technology  is,  there’s  still 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  the 
roaming  capabilities  and  sound  quality  of 
cellular  transmission. 

Enter  the  so-called  third  generation— or 
3G — which  generally  refers  to  networks  capa¬ 
ble  of  connecting  to  the  Internet  at  speeds 
40  times  the  rate  of  today’s  cell  phones.  This 
level  of  service  promises  Internet  connec¬ 
tions  fast  enough  to  download  streaming 
audio  and  video  files,  swap  digital  photos, 
and  hold  teleconferences.  It  also  uses  the 
existing  spectrum  space  more  efficiently  and 
increases  the  speeds  with  which  basic  data 
can  be  transmitted  over  wireless  devices. 


While  leading  wireless  advocates  con¬ 
cede  that  3G  technology  in  the  United 
States  is  not  ready  yet,  they  remain  opti¬ 
mistic  about  its  future.  “A  3G  wireless 
device  will  become  a  portal  to  the  office,” 
says  Liz  Altman,  vice  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  business  development  in  Motorola’s 
Personal  Communications  Sector  in  Liber- 
tyville,  Ill.  “With  all  of 3GS  amazing  abili¬ 
ties,  being  out  of  the  office  will  become  less 
of  a  perceived  handicap.” 

WHY  3G  IS  GOING  NOWHERE,  FAST 

o  why  the  delay  in  moving  toward 
the  new  world  of  wireless?  To  begin 
with,  the  telecommunications  indus¬ 
try  hasn’t  been  immune  to  the  slump¬ 
ing  economy.  Motorola,  in  particular, 
laid  off  about  a  quarter  of  its  work¬ 
force  by  the  end  of  2001  in  an  attempt  to  get 
back  in  the  black  in  2002. 

Another  major  obstacle  is  a  shortage  of 
available  spectrum — the  airwaves  that  carry 
the  calls  and  messages.  Much  of  the  avail¬ 
able  spectrum  has  been  allocated  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense,  which  isn’t  willing 
to  part  with  it.  Prior  to  Sept.  11,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  had  been 
negotiating  for  spectrum,  but  those  negoti¬ 
ations  are  no  longer  a  priority  for  the 
Defense  Department.  In  addition,  carriers 
and  vendors  alike  need  to  commit  billions 
of  dollars  to  licensing  fees  for  the  spectrum 
space  and  investments  in  hardware  for  the 
new  technology.  Finally,  although  most 
people  are  impressed  when  they  see  the 
fancy  handheld  devices  associated  with  3G 
services,  they  blanch  at  the  prices,  which 
are  predicted  initially  to  cost  50  percent  to 


80  percent  more  than  current  cell  phones. 

Unrelated  to  the  technology  itself  is  the 
sour  economy.  Even  before  the  terrorist 
attacks,  economic  concerns  were  forcing 
executives  to  think  more  practically  about 
technology  spending,  and  wireless  was  no 
exception.  “We  saw  a  significant  sobering 
up’  take  place  in  late  spring  2001  of  ques¬ 
tioning  where  the  business  value  is  in  3G 
and  what  services  would  generate  the 
needed  return  on  investment,”  says  Leif- 
Olof  Wallin,  an  analyst  at  Meta  Group  in 
Gothenburg,  Sweden. 

In  addition,  the  Sept.  11  attacks  drove 
home  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
communication  without  the  frills.  Execu¬ 
tives  are  now  concerned  with  networks 
robust  enough  to  handle  more  calls  in  peak 
periods  and  more  basic  services  like  simple 
text  messaging. 

The  U.S.  telecommunications  industry 
itself  has  also  closely  followed  the  deepen¬ 
ing  debt  of  the  large  European  wireless  car¬ 
riers,  which  agreed  in  2000  to  spend  a 
combined  $150  billion  on  licenses  to  pro¬ 
vide  3G  services.  In  light  of  their  financial 
woes,  European  wireless  companies  have 
been  trying  to  find  ways  to  free  themselves 
from  some  of  the  license  obligations  to 
which  they’ve  committed. 

Even  in  Japan,  where  cell  phones  are 
prevalent  and  widely  adopted,  consumers 
are  approaching  the  service  with  caution 
because  the  handsets  have  proven  to  be 
pricey  and  difficult  to  work  with,  says 
Wallin.  Third -generation  wireless  has  been 
available  in  Tokyo  since  October  2001,  and 
more  recently  in  Osaka  and  Nagoya;  and 
NTT  DoCoMo— Japan’s  dominant  wireless 
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carrier — plans  to  spend  $8  billion  to  extend 
the  existing  service  to  most  of  the  country 
within  the  next  three  years,  adds  Wallin. 

By  contrast,  wireless  carriers  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  Verizon  Wireless  and  AT&T 
Wireless  Services,  have  taken  their  spectrum 
squabbles  with  the  federal  government  to 
the  U.S.  courts,  which  will  decide  how  to 
parcel  out  additional  airwaves. 

2.5G  WILL  TAKE  YOU  THERE 

endors  in  the  United  States  recog¬ 
nize  that  3G  will  not  be  ready  for 
mass  consumption  anytime  soon. 
As  a  result,  carriers  such  as  AT&T 
Wireless  are  beginning  to  offer 
2.5G  services — so  named  because 
they  offer  speeds  that  fall  between  2G  and 
3G.  At  2.5G,  wireless  users  can  transmit  text 
at  fast  speeds — up  to  114Kbps,  which  tech¬ 
nically  puts  it  at  the  low  end  of  3G’s  capa¬ 
bilities.  So  some  service  providers  have 
opted  to  repackage  their  2.5G  offerings  as 
3G,  blurring  the  lines  between  the  two. 

“You  will  get  all  the  business  benefits  you 
need  by  embracing  2.5G,”  says  Wallin.  “It’s 
always  on,  it’s  dependable,  and  it  gives  you 
just  about  the  same  bandwidth  that  you  can 
get  from  3G.”  Motorola’s  Altman  admits 
that  2.5G  is  a  more  realistic  aim  for  the 
United  States  in  the  near  term.  “It  is  build¬ 
ing  the  foundation  for  3G,”  she  says,  “so  that 
by  2005,  more  than  60  percent  of  wireless 
devices  in  use  will  be  2.5G'  or  3G-enabled.” 

Sprint  PCS  Group,  however,  claims  it  is 
ready  to  surge  into  the  3G  marketspace.  The 
carrier  promises  nationwide  3G  availability 
by  midyear,  according  to  Jason  Guesman, 
director  of  business  marketing,  who’s  lo¬ 
cated  at  company  headquarters  in  Overland 
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THETECHW0LOGY  OF 
WIRELESS  GENERATIONS 


The  first  generation  of  wireless  that  intro¬ 
duced  analog  systems  transmitting  over  radio 
frequencies,  used  primarily  for  voice.  This 
gave  usthe  cell  phone.  Early  1980s 


The  second  generation  of  wireless  introduced 
digital  encoding  and  text  messaging,  and 
wasalso  used  primarilyfor  voice.  Mid-1990s 


The  highest  level  of  wireless  technology 
currently  available  in  the  United  States. 
Allows  for  voice  and  text  communication  and 
Web  access.  2001 

The  third  generation  will  provide  speeds  of  up 
to  2Mbps,  and  multimedia  data  and  voice 
transmissions.  Currently  available  only  in 
Japan.  Expected  2002 

Park,  Kan.  Sprint  purchased  spectrum 
space  in  1996  at  what  Guesman  calls  bar¬ 
gain-basement  prices.  It  paid  $3.4  billion — 
roughly  one-third  of  what  it  would  cost 
today.  Boasting  a  first-to-market  advantage, 
Sprint  claims  it  is  well  positioned  to  pro¬ 
vide  customers  with  speeds  of  up  to 
114Kbps — technically  the  low  end  of  3G’s 
threshold.  And  because  Sprint  already  has 
its  network  in  place,  it  says  its  customers 
can  readily  upgrade  from  2G  to  3G  simply 
by  buying  a  new  handheld  device. 

That  said,  when  negotiating  with  vendors 
for  wireless  services,  it’s  safer  to  speak  in 
terms  of  bandwidth  rather  than  generations,  so 
that  you  can  be  sure  you’re  speaking  the 
same  language  and  purchasing  a  technology 
that  your  company  truly  needs. 

The  truth  is,  most  business  data  doesn’t 


need  the  full-motion  video  provided  by  3G. 
Generally,  the  goal  is  to  transmit  text  data 
to  employees  who  are  attempting  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  office  while  traveling  or 
working  from  home.  “Today’s  killer  app  is 
voice,"  says  Andy  Bezaitis,  founder  and 
CEO  of  Cambia  Networks  in  Rosemont, 
Ill.,  a  provider  of  wireless  data-networking 
equipment  for  wireless  carriers  and  net¬ 
work  service  providers.  “The  CEO  should 
concentrate  on  wireless  LAN  in  the  office 
and  on  the  road,  and  should  provide  secure 
access  to  data  within  the  enterprise.” 

“It’s  a  myth  that  current  networks  aren’t 
good  enough  to  adequately  support  the 
needs  of  your  business,”  says  Erik  Lassila,  a 
managing  director  with  Clearstone  Venture 
Partners,  a  VC  firm  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
“Businesses  should  focus  their  technology 
investments  in  the  area  of  wireless  data  trans¬ 
mission,”  not  streaming  video  capabilities. 

Before  succumbing  to  the  hype  that  sur¬ 
rounds  3G,  focus  on  mobile  applications  that 
can  help  your  company  gain  customer  loy¬ 
alty.  Assess  how  important  it  is  for  your  busi¬ 
ness  to  access  accurate  inventory  data,  sales 
objectives  and  product  details  from  any¬ 
where  via  Web-connected  cell  phones  and 
PDAs.  Look  only  at  those  wireless  systems 
that  can  enhance  your  company’s  business 
processes  and  show  immediate  payback. 

It’s  true  that  mobile  computing  will  help 
employees  work  smarter  and  more  effi¬ 
ciently.  But  companies  must  be  cautious  in 
how  they  roll  out  wireless  services  and  take 
the  time  to  factor  in  the  ROI  before  chasing 
the  next  big  technology. 

In  other  words,  don’t  pitch  that  cell  phone 
just  yet.  Focus  instead  on  the  demands  of 
your  individual  company.  f?l 


Assistant  Managing  Editor  Kathleen  S.  Carr  is  happy  with 
the  quality  of  her  current  cell  phone  and  won't  be  using 
it  to  place  an  order  on  Amazon.com  anytime  soon.  Will 
you?  E-mail  her  at  kcarr@darwinmag.com. 
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For  30  years,  Rockwell  FirstPoint  Contact  has  been  quietly  providing  intelligent  technology  for  leading 
companies  around  the  world.  If  you're  looking  to  enhance  customer  service  by  leveraging  your  investment 
in  CRM,  it's  time  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  industry  leader. 

Look  to  Rockwell  FirstPoint  Contact... where  intelligent  customer  contact  begins. 

1  -800-41 6-8199  www.rockwellfirstpoint.com 
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METHOD 

TO  THE 


After  decades  of  holding  back  while  other  corporate  functioi 
took  the  technology  plunge,  the  wacky  and  famously  unruly  world 
of  product  marketing  is  getting  its  odd  ducks  in  a  row 


■  -  ■ 


BY  SARI  KALIN 


THE  COMBINATION  OF  BUSINESS  PROCESS 
automation  and  marketing  might  seem  like  an  oxymoron. 
After  all,  aren’t  marketers  the  people  who  play  with  Legos 
and  Toobers  and  Zots  (oh,  my!)  to  find  elusive  inspiration 
for  such  catchphrases  as  “Whazzzup!”  and  “Zoom,  zoom, 
zoom”?  Don’t  they  fancy  themselves  the  artistes  of  the  mar¬ 
ketplace-concept  creators  who  can  ignite  a  customer’s 
hitherto  unknown  desire  for,  say,  that  daily  dosage  of  pow¬ 
dered  fiber  or  the  latest  in  relief  from  the  heartbreak  of 
static  cling?  Given  the  magically  creative  mission  of  the 
marketing  arts,  what  remains  of  the  process  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  need  to  be  automated  (besides,  of  course,  putting  the 
Thai  takeout  place  on  the  marketing  assistant’s  speed  dial)? 

Quite  a  bit,  it  turns  out.  A  growing  cadre  of  software 
vendors  believe  that  marketers  engage  in  complex  business 
processes  that  cry  out  for  automation.  These  vendors 


aspire  to  take  the  chaos  out  of  creativity— to  bring  the  same 
kind  of  integrated  planning,  budgeting,  workflow  and 
measurement  rigor  to  the  marketing  department  that  you’d 
find  in  finance  or  manufacturing.  Of  course,  a  cynic  might 
say  that  vendors  can  always  find  a  new  way  for  corpora¬ 
tions  to  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  lat¬ 
est  software  marvel.  But,  perhaps  astoundingly,  marketing 
is  the  last  corner  of  the  corporation  to  have  escaped  the 
improving  efficiencies  of  a  unifying  technology  platform. 
And  when  marketing  giants  such  as  Procter  &  Gamble 
(P&G)  and  Coca-Cola  start  looking  at  a  new  breed  of 
software  geared  to  bring  rigor  to  their  diverse  activities, 
that  in  itself  is  a  sign  that  the  technology  is  worthy  of 
broader  attention. 

Still,  the  category  is  so  new  that  vendors  and  industry 
analysts  have  yet  to  settle  on  a  name  for  it.  Some  of  the 
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PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


MRM  business  driver:  With  250  brands 
sold  in  130  countries,  P&G  needed  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  share  knowledge,  best  prac¬ 
tices  and  market  research  data  among  its 
marketers.  It  sees  MRM  as  a  way  to 
make  its  marketers'  jobs  more  satisfying 
because  it  allows  employees  to  focus  on 
the  creative,  results-oriented  side  of  mar¬ 
keting,  not  on  administrative  drudgery. 

Software  vendor:  Emmperative 

Of  note:  Procter  &  Gamble  has  invested 
both  capital  and  marketing  know-how  in 
Emmperative. 


Tools  for  Marketing 


christening  options  are  marketing  resource 
management  (MRM,  which  we  will  be 
using  throughout  this  article),  marketing 
process  management  (MPM)  and  enterprise 
marketing  management  (EMM).  Whatever 
you  call  it,  the  software  is  far  from  being 
mainstream  today.  But  by  2005,  according 
to  Gartner,  the  Stamford,  Conn. -based  ana¬ 
lyst  firm,  more  than  30  percent  of  Global 
1000  companies  will  be  using  MRM  soft¬ 
ware,  at  least  at  the  business  unit  or  geo¬ 
graphical  division  level. 

To  understand  why  marketers  need 
MRM,  you  ought  to  feel  a  bit  of  their  pain 
(that  might  be  hard  if  you’re  not  the  sensi¬ 
tive,  creative  sort,  but  just  play  along  for 
now).  Marketers  control  gobs  of  money. 
Depending  on  the  industry,  companies 
spend  the  equivalent  of  15  percent  to  35  per¬ 
cent  of  their  revenues  on  marketing,  Gartner 
estimates — far  more  than  they  spend  on  IT 
(and,  for  some  consumer  goods  manufac¬ 
turers,  more  than  they  spend  making  the 
product).  Much  of  that  money  is  spent  on 
salaries  for  employees  who  leave  the  com¬ 
pany  for  a  new  job  and  take  their  knowledge 
with  them  (oh,  the  waste);  on  projects  that 
require  many  mundane  manual  tasks  (bliz¬ 
zards  of  e-mail  to  confirm  status,  get 
approval,  check  deadlines)  that  drain  time 
and  energy  from  more  creative  work;  and  on 
the  sorts  of  marketing  activities  whose  lack 
of  rigorously  measurable  effectiveness  gives 
bouts  of  indigestion  to  CFOs  everywhere. 

In  short,  MRM  could  help  to  boost  mar¬ 
keting’s  accountability  and  efficiency,  and 
maybe  even  stop  it  from  being  the  first  line 
item  slashed  whenever  times  get  tight. 

Moreover,  marketing  is  evolving  to 


Marketing  Resource 
Management  (MRM) 

An  integrated  software  package  that  manages 
all  marketing  resources  — human,  digital  and 
financial— and  is  accessible  via  the  Internet. 

Most  MRM  packages  now  focus  on  collabora¬ 
tion  and  content  management  but  will  eventually 
address  strategic  planning  and  measurement  of 
marketing  effectiveness.  The  software  can  be 
purchased  outright  or  as  a  hosted  service. 

become  much  more  complex:  more  global, 
more  fragmented,  more  dependent  on  out¬ 
sourcers,  and  more  in  need  of  ways  to  stan¬ 
dardize  and  automate  the  day-to-day  routines 
that  underlie  its  creative  feats.  For  example, 
at  Indianapolis-based  Delta  Faucet,  market¬ 
ing  serves  two  major  brands  comprising 
hundreds  of  different  product  lines  sold  in 
53  countries.  Each  new  product  goes 
through  seven  separate  stages  in  the  course 
of  its  development.  There’s  a  lot  that  mar¬ 
keting  needs  to  get  its  arms  around.  “Inno¬ 
vation  is  a  process,”  says  Ray  Kennedy,  vice 
president  of  marketing  at  Delta.  “It  isn’t 
something  that  just  happens.” 

Still,  adding  an  orderly  layer  of  process 
to  marketing  poses  an  interesting  cultural 
challenge.  It’s  not  exactly  easy  to  get  work¬ 
ers  who  thrive  on  loosey-goosey  ways  to 
accept  a  bit  of  goose  stepping.  But  MRM 
pioneers  like  Delta  Faucet  are  starting  to  try. 
And  Cincinnati-based  consumer  products 
colossus  Procter  &  Gamble  is  so  convinced 
of  MRM’s  promise  that  it  is  already  rolling 
out  an  MRM  system  across  some  of  its 
global  brands.  In  fact,  P&G  entered  into  a 
joint  venture  last  year  with  Cupertino, 
Calif. -based  Worldwide  Magnifi,  an  online 
marketing  services  provider,  and  BrandCi- 


ties,  a  San  Francisco-based  online  market¬ 
ing  company  that  specializes  in  desktop 
tools.  Together  they  formed  an  MRM  ven¬ 
dor  called  Emmperative.  (P&G  ponied  up 
more  than  just  cash:  Emmperative  has  a  per¬ 
petual  license  to  P&G’s  marketing  know¬ 
how,  so  it  can  use  the  consumer  packaged 
goods  giant’s  business  processes  to  enrich 
its  product  offering.)  Other  companies  tak¬ 
ing  the  MRM  plunge  include  Compaq 
Computer  (in  North  America),  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  Worldwide  (the  loth-largest  ad 
agency  in  the  world  and  part  of  the  Inter¬ 
public  Group)  and  Phillips’  Domestic  Appli¬ 
ances  Division. 

So,  just  because  marketers  are  the  butt  of 
many  Dilbert  jokes,  don’t  assume  it’s  safe  to 
ignore  MRM  software.  Investigate  MRM’s 
potential  for  your  company — the  problems 
it  can  solve,  the  hurdles  you’ll  face  if  you 
decide  to  deploy  it  and  the  ROI  you  can 
expect  to  achieve  over  what  time  period. 

Marketing's  Big  Problem 

It’s  not  that  the  marketing  function  hasn’t 
been  using  technology  of  any  kind.  Mar¬ 
keters  use  e-mail,  spreadsheets,  online  cal¬ 
endars,  even  basic  project-management 
software  to  help  them  do  their  job  more 
efficiently.  They  also  tap  software  designed 
to  handle  specific  marketing  tasks— among 
them  direct  mail,  campaign  management, 
e-mail  marketing,  digital  asset  management 
and  customer  data  analysis.  The  problem  is 
that  in  large  companies  with  multiple 
brands,  product  lines  and  customer  con¬ 
stituencies,  different  marketing  groups  may 
use  different  software  packages  that  cannot 
talk  to  each  other.  Forget  about  trying  to  get 


"Innovation  is  a  process.  It  isn’t  something  that  just  happens." 

-RAY  KENNEDY,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  MARKETING  AT  DELTA  FAUCET 
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It’s  really  quite  simple.  If  you  want 
opportunities,  Acxiom®  delivers. 

We  can  get  you  started  with  a 
report  called  OpticxSM.  In  a  matter 
of  days,  you’ll  receive  a  data 
snapshot  that  could  reveal  millions 
of  dollars  in  potential  business. 
Then  we’ll  show  you  how  to  take 
advantage  of  those  opportunities 
by  integrating  InfoBase®  data 
products  into  your  customer 
data-driven  initiatives.  We  can 
also  introduce  you  to  relationship¬ 
building  tools  like  AbiliTec™,  our 
market-leading  Customer  Data 
Integration  software  that  enables 
a  single  view  of  your  customer. 

Picture  your  marketing  and 
customer  relationship  programs 
working  better  than  ever  before. 
Picture  yourself  succeeding 
with  Acxiom. 


ACXIOM 


www.acxiom.com 
PRIVACY  ASSURED 
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a  single  view  of  all  things  marketing-related 
across  an  entire  company — or  even  across 
a  single  geography  or  marketing  activity.  “If 
you  asked  me,  ‘How  many  events  do 
we  have  going  on  in  North  America  this 
quarter?’  I  might  have  to  call  13  different 
people,”  says  Patrick  Deyo,  operations 
manager  for  North  America  integrated  mar¬ 
keting  communications  at  Compaq’s  enter¬ 
prise  organization,  which  began  its  MRM 
rollout  last  year. 

Added  to  this  lack  of  integration  among 
the  pieces  of  marketing’s  application  port¬ 
folio  is  a  persistent  drain  of  institutional 
memory.  Thanks  to  high  turnover,  mar¬ 
keters  have  perfected  the  costly  art  of  rein¬ 
venting  the  wheel.  The  problem  is  writ 
large  at  global  giants  like  P&G,  which  sells 
more  than  250  brands  across  130  countries. 
If  a  brand  manager  has  come  up  with  a 
great  way  to  launch  Febreze  fabric  spray  in 
Australia,  there’s  no  easy  way  for  his 
counterpart  in  Austria  to  find  out  about  it. 
“We  have  very  bright  marketing  people 
who  have  success  stories  developing 
throughout  the  world,  but  we  lack  a  sys¬ 
tematic  way  of  sharing  and  reapplying  their 
thinking  quickly,”  says  Jim  Stengel,  P&G’s 
Cincinnati-based  global  marketing  officer. 

Sharing  success  stories  is  only  part  of  the 
problem.  Try  sharing  market-research 
data— you  know,  the  red-hot  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  that  marketers  crave,  which  take 
months  to  gather  and  usually  wind  up 
stuck  in  a  three-ring  binder  where  no  one 
can  find  them. 

“Ironically,  despite  all  the  data  we  gener¬ 
ate  as  a  company  or  within  a  specific  global 
brand,  we  find  ourselves  sometimes  mak¬ 
ing  decisions  based  on  incomplete  data 
because  the  data  isn’t  where  we  need  it, 
when  we  need  it,”  Stengel  says.  “This 
results  in  significant  operating  inefficien¬ 
cies.”  Today’s  economy  leaves  no  room  for 
such  inefficiencies. 


COMPANY  SNAPSHOT 


DELTA  FAUCET 

MRM  business  driver:  Marketing  reorga¬ 
nized  along  matrix-based  lines  to  improve 
efficiency,  increase  speed  to  market, 
focus  more  on  end-customer  segments 
and  concentrate  on  longer-range  brand¬ 
building.  As  a  result,  marketing  head 
count  nearly  doubled.  Help  was  needed 
to  standardize  and  manage  processes 
across  a  complex,  growing  organization. 

Software  vendor:  Aprimo 

Of  note:  Delta  considered  several  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management  vendors, 
but  decided  it  wasn't  ready  to  take  on  a 
full-blown  CRM  implementation;  MRM 
met  marketing's  more  immediate  needs. 


MRM's  Big  Promise 

Now  imagine  a  single  software  package 
with  the  goal  of  helping  a  vice  president  of 
marketing  do  strategic  planning  for  all  mar¬ 
keting  activities — research,  advertising, 
direct  mail,  events.  The  software  would 
have  a  window  into  every  marketing  proj¬ 
ect,  tracking  its  status  and  its  budget  in 
real-time.  It  would  promise  a  personalized 
desktop,  showing  every  marketing  employee 
(and  those  outside  of  marketing  who  inter¬ 
act  with  them)  what  they  need  to  do  and 
when.  It  would  act  as  a  traffic  cop,  making 
sure  that  marketing  minions  know  where 
to  route  their  brochure  copy  next  or  who 
needs  to  sign  off  on  a  project.  It  would  be  a 


knowledge  manager,  serving  up  case  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  most  successful  holiday  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  or  best  practices  for  organizing  an 
event  in  Brazil.  It  would  be  an  online  librar¬ 
ian,  storing  the  most  up-to-date  logos  and 
product  photos  so  all  the  relevant  players 
have  access  to  them  (including  outside  con¬ 
tractors  and  advertising  agencies).  Perhaps 
most  important,  it  would  be  an  analyst, 
gathering  and  crunching  data  from  front- 
office  and  back-office  systems  to  gauge  the 
success  of  marketing  programs  and  their 
impact  on  the  business.  And  it  would  be 
accessible  over  the  Internet,  so  that  anyone 
involved  in  a  project  inside  the  company 
(and  trusted  outsiders)  could  use  it  from 
anywhere  and  at  any  time. 

That’s  the  vision  of  MRM  software— that 
it  will  connect  everything  and  everyone 
marketing-related,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  systems 
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How  to  really  squeeze  your  storage 
while  maximizing  application 

Reducing  storage  costs  enterprise-wide  while  satisfying  your  customers’  demands  for  information  is 
faster,  easier  and  more  efficient  with  our  Application-Centric  Storage  Management™  (ACSM™)  approach. 

ACSM,  as  delivered  by  the  PATROL?  Storage  Management  product  suite,  enables  you  to  recover 
storage  costs  by  tracking  asset  and  application  usage.  To  optimize  your  storage  investments  by 
proactively  anticipating  future  system  purchases.  And  to  lower  your  storage-administration  costs  by 
forecasting  capacity  thresholds  in  advance.  All  of  which  can  make  a  significant  impact  on  your  total 
storage  ownership  costs.  As  well  as  your  bottom  line. 

The  PATROL  Storage  Management  solution  graphically  displays  all  your  storage 
resources  -  simplifying  asset  management  and  providing  you  with  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  make  smarter  short-  and  long-term  storage-management  decisions.  So  you 
can  reduce  your  storage-ownership,  training  and  staffing  costs,  keep  your  mission-critical 
applications  performing  and  ensure  the  availability  of  your  business. 

We’ve  further  enhanced  this  solution  with  our  ACSM  Consortium,  which  maintains  key 
relationships  with  industry  leaders  to  ensure  that  you  get  the  strongest  products  for  your  infrastructure. 

To  discover  how  a  new  perspective  on  your  storage  environment  can  make  your  bottom  line 
look  better,  contact  BMC  Software  at  www.bmc.com/acsm/storage  or  800-865-4262.  And  start 
squeezing  your  storage  costs  down  to  size. 

BMC  Software  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logos  and  all  other  BMC  Software  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of 
BMC  Software.  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  belong  to  their  respective  companies.  ©  2001  BMC  Software.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Gain  a  new  perspective 
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Five  Tips  for  Learning  to  Love  MRM  Process  Change 


1.  Prepare  to  sell.  Mar¬ 
keting  executives  may 
worry  that  their  budgets 
will  be  threatened  by  the 
efficiencies  of  marketing 
resource  management 
(MRM);  worker  bees 
may  fear  technology  will 
sap  their  creativity.  It 
takes  a  committed,  per¬ 
suasive  project  champion 
to  win  over  both  groups. 


2.  Don't  climb  every 
mountain.  You'll  stand  a 
better  chance  of  proving 
the  value  of  MRM  if  you 
start  with  a  fast,  no- 
chance-for-failure  proj¬ 
ect;  Compaq  was  able  to 
get  its  events  group  on  a 
unified  online  calendar 
system  in  just  30  busi¬ 
ness  days. 


3.  Be  mindful  of  the 
minutiae.  One  of  the 
toughest  parts  of  an 
MRM  implementation  is 
getting  everyone 
involved  to  agree  on  the 
finer  details  of  a  myriad 
of  business  processes. 
Use  the  standardization 
debate  as  a  chance  to 
improve  those 
processes. 


4.  Prepare  for  a  market 
shake-up.  During  the 
next  18  months,  new 
vendors  will  enter  the 
MRM  fray;  no  doubt, 
there  will  be  a  few  casu¬ 
alties  along  the  way. 
Gartner  advises  cus¬ 
tomers  to  write  con¬ 
tracts  that  protect  them 
in  case  their  software 
provider  goes  bust. 


5.  Seek  a  short-term 
ROI.  Since  MRM  ven¬ 
dors  will  offer  enhanced 
functionality  during  the 
next  18  months,  aim  for 
a  quick  payback  on 
whatever  you  roll  out 
today  (you  won't  feel  so 
bad  if  you  have  to  switch 
vendors  later  on). 

-S.K. 


connect  the  back  office,  and  manufacturing 
resource  planning  (MRP)  systems  connect 
the  plant.  But  that  vision  is  not  a  reality 
quite  yet,  says  Claudio  Marcus,  a  research 
director  at  Gartner.  Yes,  vendors  now  offer 
browser 'based  software  directed  squarely  at 
the  marketing  function;  and  it  can  be  used 
by  both  in-house  people  and  outside  con¬ 
tractors.  But  “today,  these  vendors  are  pri¬ 
marily  focused  around  marketing  project 
management  and  marketing  content  man¬ 
agement,”  Marcus  says,  and  what  software 
there  is  has  yet  to  be  widely  deployed. 
Missing  from  many  of  these  software  pack¬ 
ages  is  the  ability  to  do  strategic  planning 
(and  to  make  plan  adjustments  on  the  fly,  in 
response  to  changes  in  the  competitive 
environment)  and  to  measure  the  business 
impact  of  marketing  initiatives.  “Some  ven¬ 
dors  say,  ‘Yes,  you  can  do  measurement,’ 
but  you  have  to  do  customization  and  inte¬ 
gration,”  he  says  (without  integration  to 
customer  relationship  management,  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  and  legacy  systems, 
there’s  no  way  to  get  a  handle  on  market¬ 
ing’s  true  costs  and  results).  “It’s  not  very 
easily  accomplished.”  Two  vendors— Aprimo 
and  Emmperative — stand  out  because  they 
offer  more  comprehensive  software  pack¬ 
ages,  Marcus  says,  “but  it’s  a  bit  early  to 
make  a  final  call.” 

Investing  in  any  new  type  of  software  is 


a  risk;  no  one  wants  to  get  stuck  using  a 
less-than-ideal  technology  from  a  vendor 
that  won’t  survive  long  enough  to  roll  out 
its  next  major  revision.  Yet  Marcus  believes 
that  MRM  is  a  risk  worth  taking  for  large 
companies  with  complex  marketing  activi¬ 
ties — as  long  as  they  look  at  the  software 
with  a  short-term  ROI  in  mind.  “There  are 
significant  needs  within  organizations  and 
a  lot  of  advantages  to  beginning  to  use  these 
kinds  of  applications,”  Marcus  says.  “Look 
at  this  as  something  that  you’re  going  to 
need  to  get  an  ROI  on  in  12  to  18  months. 
Then,  in  12  to  18  months,  do  a  reassessment 
of  the  marketplace  and  look  for  a  larger  fit.” 
Over  the  next  year,  Marcus  expects  to  see 
CRM  and  marketing  automation  vendors 
edging  into  the  MRM  space. 

How  to  Zoom,  Zoom,  Zoom 

The  vendors  aren’t  all  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  achieving  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  an 
MRM  rollout.  Marketers  themselves  can  be 
the  biggest  obstacle.  Sometimes  there’s 
resistance  from  the  top,  says  Kevin  Scott,  a 
research  analyst  specializing  in  marketing 
strategies  at  AMR  Research  in  Boston.  “The 
argument  you  get  from  a  VP  of  marketing 
is,  ‘My  budget  is  always  being  cut,  I’m  los¬ 
ing  people  left  and  right,  I’ve  got  lots  of 
turnover.  Why  would  I  want  to  bring  in 
software  to  make  me  more  efficient  and  lose 


more  people?”’  Scott  says.  But  the  argument 
doesn’t  hold  up,  he  believes.  In  fact,  MRM 
could  actually  help  marketers  make  the  case 
for  why  they  need  to  keep  their  people  and 
their  budgets.  By  quantifying  what  has  tra¬ 
ditionally  been  unmeasurable,  marketers 
can  show  CEOs  the  value  they’re  produc¬ 
ing.  “Show  [them]  you’re  blowing  out  your 
plan,  and  you’re  going  to  get  more  [budget] 
down  the  road,”  says  Scott. 

Once  the  senior  execs  get  sold  on  MRM 
and  settle  on  a  vendor  (for  a  list  of  the  main 
marketing  resource  management  players,  see 
www.darwinmag.com/printlinks),  the  mar¬ 
keting  group— and  their  cohorts  in  other 
departments — must  agree  on  and  codify 
business  processes  that  everyone  will  use. 

Don’t  underestimate  just  how  devilish  it 
can  be  to  gain  consensus  on  those  details, 
says  Deyo.  “We  all  agree  that  apple  pie  and 
ice  cream  is  great,”  Deyo  says.  “When  you 
get  to  what  type  of  ice  cream,  I  like  Breyer’s, 
you  like  Ben  &  Jerry’s,”  and  the  debate  goes 
on  from  there.  Deyo  gives  an  example  from 
the  direct-marketing  group:  Everyone 
agreed  that  direct  marketers  needed  to  have 
a  more  structured  way  to  request  a  slice  of 
names  from  Compaq’s  customer  database. 
(The  old  method— asking  the  database 
group,  “Can  you  get  me  all  the  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  who  are  planning  to  buy  storage 
solutions  in  2002?”— would  typically  require 
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is  a  100%  Pure  Java  software  solution  for 
Total  Business  Unification.  It  turns  applications  and  databases  into 
content  repositories  and  gives  you  full  visibility  and  management  ^ 
of  information  throughout  your  enterprise.  Content  can  be  used 
internally  or  published  to  the  web  using  Communique’s  pow¬ 
erful  graphics  rendering  engine.  Communique  Unify  allows 
any  employee,  customer  or  partner  to  access  any  data, 
content  source,  application  and  webservice  in  your  global 


This  revolutionary  concept  is  built 


on  some  fundamental  ideas: 


Reduce  complexity. 

Use  one  system  to  manage  content.  Connect  once  to  business 
content  whenever  possible,  instead  of  building  complex,  integrated 


enterprise  through  a  single  unified  web  interface. 


application  stacks  that  are  difficult  to  upgrade  and  are  costly  to  maintain. 


Focus  on  your  business,  not  your  applications. 

Businesses  spend  enormous  amounts  of  time  and  money  building  knowledge, 
developing  documents,  and  investing  in  applications  to  improve  operations. 
But  is  it  the  applications  or  the  content  inside  the  applications  that 
contribute  to  increased  productivity,  revenue  and  overall  success? 


communique 


TM 


unify 


Workflow  is  process. 

Businesses  depend  on  processes,  people  and  locations.  But 
creating  processes  that  engage  multiple  applications  are 
costly  and  hard  to  build.  If  process  is  based  on  content, 
Take  advantage  of  Multi-Channel  Publishing.  rather  than  applications,  cross-application  workflow 

Sales  forces,  supply  chains,  vendors,  partners  and  customers  is  possible  and  straightforward,  and  employees 

want  relevant,  accurate  information  provided  anywhere,  anytime.  and  partners  anywhere  can  be  a  part  of  the 

Put  your  product  catalog  on  your  salesperson’s  PDA,  allow  access  to  your  process.  Focus  on  content,  and  use 

intranet  through  a  mobile  phone — using  the  same  system.  Even  if  this  is  not  workflow  to  manage  transactions 

in  within  your  focus  today,  ensure  you  build  to  the  future  by  unifying  the  way  and  processes,  regardless  of  the 

you  communicate.  underlying  applications. 
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Karen  Davis,  vice  president 
of  enterprise  marketing  and 
communications  for  North 
America 


COM  PANY  SNAPSHOT 

COMPAQ  COMPUTER 


MRM  business  driver:  Need  for  tighter 
integration  of  marketing  and  communica¬ 
tions  activities  worldwide.  Objectives: 
increased  collaboration;  synchronized 
scheduling  across  different  activities 
(advertising,  public  relations,  analyst  rela¬ 
tions,  direct  marketing,  events);  stream¬ 
lined  planning,  tracking  and  reporting; 
better  accountability  for  marketing 
program  results. 

Software  vendor:  Aprimo 

Of  note:  MRM  rolled  out  only  in  North 
America. 


a  lot  of  back-and-forth  questioning  and 
rework,  hardly  the  best  way  to  generate  a 
good  direct-marketing  list.)  Everyone  agreed 
that  the  program  request  form — a  Web- 
based  form  with  a  series  of  required  fields 
that  marketers  would  need  to  fill  out- 
should  include  the  size  of  the  audience  and 
the  products  that  the  campaign  would  tar¬ 
get.  But  did  it  always  have  to  list  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  objectives?  Identify  a  project  owner? 
Specify  the  source  of  funding? 

“By  working  on  the  20  percent  of  our  dif¬ 
ferences,  we  improved  a  lot  of  different 
processes,”  Deyo  says. 

When  the  MRM  system  is  finally  up  and 


running,  the  next  challenge  is  to  convince 
the  company’s  mass  of  marketing  minions 
to  use  it.  P&G’s  Stengel  says  the  only  way 
to  get  marketers  to  change  their  ways  is  to 
spell  out  the  compelling  business  need  for 
and  benefits  from  MRM.  “This  is  what 
P&G  knows  how  to  do  very  well  with  con¬ 
sumers  of  our  brands,”  Stengel  says.  “Our 
intent  is  to  use  many  of  the  same  marketing 
principles  and  tools  on  ourselves,  to  change 
our  work  habits  and  practices,  as  we  roll 
out  the  [MRM]  platform  on  a  brand-by- 
brand  basis.”  No,  P&G  isn’t  planning  to 
come  up  with  a  cute  jingle.  But  “as  with  any 
sound  marketing  strategy,  we  are  first  com¬ 
mitted  to  understanding  the  audience,” 
Stengel  says.  Within  each  brand  or  business 
unit,  P&G  is  figuring  out  which  of  its  top- 


gun  marketers  are  most  likely  to  be  early 
MRM  users — and  which  will  use  MRM  to 
its  full  advantage.  P&G  will  then  take  “user 
insights  we  gather  from  those  leaders  and 
develop  key  messages  and  a  strategy  for 
communicating  benefits  to  the  rest  of  the 
team,”  Stengel  says.  “  By  harnessing  experi¬ 
ences  of  early  adopters,  we  hope  to  give 
others  a  reason  to  believe  the  platform  can 
deliver  on  its  stated  benefits.” 

At  Compaq,  Karen  Davis,  vice  president 
of  enterprise  marketing  and  communica¬ 
tions  for  North  America,  has  been  carrying 
the  torch  for  MRM  acceptance.  Davis  made 
sure  that  the  team  overseeing  the  rollout 
included  people  who  would  ultimately  be 
using  the  software.  The  team  built  support 
by  picking  a  sure-win  pilot  project:  a  uni¬ 
fied  online  calendar  for  Compaq’s  events 
group  (previously,  there  were  seven  differ¬ 
ent  calendar  systems  used  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  alone).  It’s  better  to  start  with  a  small 
project  that  can  deliver  benefits  quickly  (it 
took  just  30  business  days  to  go  from  con¬ 
cept  to  rollout  in  converting  the  first  calen¬ 
dar  to  the  standard  system),  says  Davis, 
“rather  than  biting  off  world  hunger  and 
trying  to  wait  until  everything  is  perfect 
before  you  roll  it  out.  I  believe  in  the  incre¬ 
mental  improvement  model.  Then  you  cre¬ 
ate  advocates  who  can  help  bring  other 
people  on  board.” 

Deyo  took  easily  to  MRM.  He  came  to 
marketing  from  manufacturing,  “the  MRP 
master  scheduling  world.”  There,  he  says, 
“we  drove  the  whole  business  based  on  an 
integrated  architecture.”  Because  MRM  was 
like  an  MRP  system  for  marketing,  Deyo 
eagerly  embraced  it.  “This  takes  a  total 
campaign  approach  and  breaks  down  the 
campaign  into  its  elements  without  losing 
focus  on  the  finished  product,  which  is  the 
campaign.  You  end  up  with  common  mes¬ 
saging,  common  plans,  common  people.” 
But  not  all  of  Deyo’s  coworkers  were  quite 
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so  comfortable  with  the  shift.  “Everybody 
looks  at  you  and  says,  ‘I’ve  been  doing  it 
this  way  for  years,  why  do  I  need  that  tech' 
nology?”’  Deyo  says.  “It’s  a  totally  different 
environment.” 

It  took  Compaq  nine  months  to  get  what 
Deyo  calls  a  critical  mass  of  users  (80  per¬ 
cent  of  Compaq’s  marketing  groups  actively 
performing  one  or  more  processes  via  the 
MRM  system).  As  of  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  the  company  was  managing  500  live 
marketing  activities— everything  from  plan¬ 
ning  an  ad  campaign  to  pulling  a  direct- 
marketing  list — through  its  MRM  software. 

That’s  a  pretty  good  rate  of  progress, 
Deyo  says,  when  you  think  about  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  Compaq’s  rollout:  The  company 
is  trying  to  harmonize  marcom  practices 
across  multiple  corporate  cultures  (Compaq, 
Digital,  Tandem  and,  perhaps,  Hewlett- 
Packard),  multiple  geographic  locations  and 
multiple  business  units. 

“If  I  was  starting  a  new  house,  I’d  dig  the 
foundation,  then  put  the  house  up,”  he 
says.  “Imagine  if  you’ve  got  to  tear  down 
the  old  house  and  rebuild  it  while  people 
are  living  in  it.”  (And  all  this  during  the 
worst  technology  market  slump  in  more 
than  a  decade.)  Much  like  a  house  renova¬ 
tion,  Deyo  says,  the  MRM  implementation 
grows  as  Compaq  finds  more  opportunities 
for  cross-company  efficiency  and  standard¬ 
ization.  “We’re  not  done,”  he  says.  “We’ll 
never  be  done.” 

Measuring  the  Payoff 

Today,  MRM  software  is  pricey  enough  that 
its  early  adopters  will  most  likely  be  at  For¬ 
tune  1000  companies  (though  some  vendors 
offer  hosting  arrangements  that  could  be 
attractive  to  midsize  companies  or  divisions 
of  larger  companies).  A  midrange  deploy¬ 
ment  of  Aprimo’s  software,  for  example, 
might  run  around  $100,000;  a  Fortune  500 
company  rolling  out  Emmperative,  by  con- 


FOOTE,  CONE  &  BELDING 

MRM  business  driver.  Full-service  ad 
agency's  clients  demanded  online  collab¬ 
oration,  including  ability  to  log  in  and 
share  digital  materials  (images,  text, 
video),  and  manage  business  processes 
and  workflow.  Support  for  remote  collab¬ 
oration  essential  (Fortune  500  clients 
wanted  access  to  multiple  account  teams 
around  the  world).  FCB  had  other  online 
collaboration  projects  in  progress;  CIO 
wanted  to  bring  those  efforts  together. 

Software  vendor:  Notara 

Of  note:  FCB  can  customize  the  interface 
for  each  client. 

trast,  should  expect  to  spend  between 
$1  million  and  $2  million,  depending  on 
how  many  people  will  use  the  software  and 
the  level  of  functionality  they’ll  require. 

Companies  that  use  MRM  software  plan 
to  gauge  their  ROI  through  a  mix  of  hard 
and  soft  measures.  At  P&G,  Stengel  hopes 
the  software  will  make  marketers’  day-to- 
day  work  more  satisfying,  because  they  will 
be  able  to  “focus  on  creative,  results- 
oriented  marketing  rather  than  time- 
consuming  administrative  tasks,”  he  says. 
Stengel  also  sees  the  software  becoming  a 
catalyst  for  “significant  cultural  change”  in 
P&G’s  marketing  community  by  helping 
users  create  stronger  marketing  plans,  make 
decisions  that  are  based  more  on  data  than 
on  gut  instinct  and  reuse  tactics  that  have 
proved  successful  elsewhere  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  P&G  is  also  increasingly  using  the 
Internet  for  routine  marketing  research, 
since  it  offers  a  faster  and  cheaper  way  to 
test  consumer  opinion  (as  these  initiatives 
are  rolled  out,  they  are  being  linked  to  the 
Emmperative  system).  Hard  ROI  measures 
will  be  evaluated  according  to  business-unit 
and  brand-specific  goals;  managers  will 
identify  specific  problems  before  each  roll- 
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and  a  look  at  Procter  &  Gamble's  Emmperative  joint 
venture,  visit  www.darwinmag.com/printlinks. 


out,  and  then  measure  how  successfully  the 
problems  are  addressed. 

At  Compaq,  meanwhile,  if  you  ask  Deyo 
what  kinds  of  benefits  he’s  reaping  from 
MRM,  he’ll  tell  you  about  the  time  Davis 
needed  to  cut  her  budget,  and  she  sent  him 
an  e-mail  asking  for  the  status  of  all  direct- 
marketing  projects  throughout  North 
America.  He  ran  a  report  across  multiple 
product  lines  and  disciplines  on  47  cam¬ 
paigns — which  ones  had  started,  which  had 
yet  to  launch,  how  much  money  they  had 
spent  or  were  due  to  spend.  And  he  did  it 
in  just  four  minutes.  Without  the  MRM  sys¬ 
tem,  Deyo  says,  “it  would  have  taken  days.” 

The  big  payoff  will  come  when  Com¬ 
paq’s  rollout  progresses  enough  that  it  can 
use  MRM  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  its 
marketing  campaigns,  Davis  says.  “What 
marketers  care  about  is  measuring.  We  do 
that  in  different  but  separate  areas  today. 
The  goal  will  be  to  bring  it  together  and  be 
able  to  measure  [ROI]  end  to  end  when  we 
do  a  campaign,”  she  says. 

Davis  hopes  that  being  able  to  measure 
marketing  effectiveness  by  analyzing  spe¬ 
cific  initiatives — not  after  they’re  history  but 
while  they’re  still  unfolding — will  deliver  a 
much  more  elusive  ROI:  raising  the  esteem 
of  marketing  within  Compaq.  “Oftentimes 
marketing  is  perceived  as  maybe  not  always 
having  a  value,”  Davis  says.  “But  when  I 
look  at  companies  that  are  very  marketing- 
driven  and  marketing-centric,  this  is  the 
way  they  run  marketing.  It’s  a  business 
asset.  It’s  a  dial  on  the  dashboard,  just  like 
sales,  just  like  manufacturing  and  other 
operational  functions.  That’s  what  we  want 
to  be  perceived  as  providing,  and  this  will 
help  us  get  there.”  PI 


Senior  Editor  Sari  Kalin  yearns  for  a  writing  process  man¬ 
agement  system  (WPMS)  but  fears  the  market  is  too  small 
to  attract  a  high-quality  vendor.  She  can  be  reached  at 
skalin@darwinmag.  com. 
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ROI  analysis  has  been  little  more  than  an  empty  formality  at  most 
companies.  Now  that  the  economy  has  gone  soft,  ROI  is  back. 
And  with  it  comes  great,  new  opportunities.  Here  are  seven  tips 
to  see  if  your  method  measures  up.  BY  CHRISTOPHER  KOCH 


WHY  DOESN'T  YOUR  ROI  ADD  UP? 


STEVE  MORELL1  HATES  MOST  ROI  ANALYSIS  HE  SEES. 
"Almost  invariably,  it's  simply  made  up  numbers  to  justify  a  project," 
says  the  CFO  of  Star-Kist  Foods.  ■  Morelli's  blood  boiled  a  few  years 
ago  when  Star-Kist's  procurement  group  wanted  to  automate  its  pur¬ 
chasing  methods  with  a  new  software  package.  Consultants  had  sold 
the  package  on  a  research  report  that  said  companies  could  save  $80 
on  each  purchasing  transaction  by  automating  it  with  software.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  Star-Kist  has  hundreds  of  different  procurement  trans¬ 
actions,  that  sounded  like  a  pretty  good  ROI.  So  with  the  help  of  the 
consultants,  the  procurement  people  documented  all  those  different 
purchasing  transactions  and  multiplied  each  one  by  $80  to  get  the  ROI 
for  the  project.  That  was  their  first  mistake.  ■  Then  they  sent  the  report 
to  Morelli.  That  was  their  second  — and  last  — mistake.  ■  Morelli  still 
gets  pissed  when  he  thinks  about  it.  "There's  a  lot  of  false  precision 
created  by  doing  lots  of  work  and  gathering  lots  of  detail  when  the 
fundamental  assumptions  are  flawed,"  he  says.  "Who  knows  where 
the  consultants  got  that  $80  from.  All  I  know  is  that  those  weren't  our 
numbers.  No  one  had  figured  out  what  it  cost  us  to  do  procurement." 
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ROI  CRYSTAL  BALL 


Garbage  In,  Garbage  Out 

Great'looking  ROI  reports  based  on  bogus  benefit  predictions  often 
slip  through  the  approval  process  at  big  companies.  The  numbers 
are  so  wonderfully  impressive,  or  so  difficult  to  understand,  that 
no  one  bothers  to  question  them.  Companies  launch  big  software 
projects  such  as  enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  and  customer 
relationship  management  (CRM)— which  can  easily  cost  $50  mil¬ 
lion  apiece  at  a  large  company— with  a  completely  false  sense  of 
whether  the  project  will  pay  off. 

In  the  boom  times  of  the  late  ’gos,  while  Y2K  troubles  and  the  Inter¬ 
net  added  a  frenzied  shove  behind  every  software  project  proposal, 
the  flaws  in  traditional  ROI  analysis  didn’t  show.  But  now  that  tough 
times  are  here,  ROI  is  back.  And  it’s  clear  the  process  is  broken. 

The  break  shows  most  clearly  at  the  beginning — the  benefits 
investigation  phase.  Predicted  benefits — such  as  computer  hard¬ 
ware  and  maintenance  savings,  productivity  increases  and  head 
count  reductions— are  everything  in  ROI.  Plug  bad  benefit  num¬ 
bers  into  any  respected  ROI  math  formulas  such  as  Net  Present 
Value,  Internal  Rate  of  Return  and  Payback  Period  (see  “ROI  Clas¬ 
sic,”  Page  64),  and  your  proposal  will  look  impressive,  but  the  out¬ 
come  will  be  garbage. 

And  as  Morelli’s  procurement  people  discovered,  predicting 
benefits  for  new  software  projects  has  gotten  more  difficult.  Soft¬ 
ware  projects  cover  larger  and  larger  pieces  of  the  business,  mak¬ 
ing  benefits  harder  to  quantify  and  track.  Installation  complexities, 
user  rebellions,  maintenance  costs  and  consulting  fees  swallow  up 
the  “easy”  benefits  you  might  expect  from  a  new  system,  such  as 
retiring  an  old  mainframe  or  laying  off  those  Cobol  programmers 
who  kept  the  old  system  running. 

To  justify  software  projects  these  days,  software  vendors  and 
consultants  are  selling  the  productivity  benefits  of  their  software. 
Big  software  packages  such  as  ERP  and  CRM  are  intended  to 
change  the  ways  people  work,  to  make  them  more  efficient  and 
productive.  That  poses  a  big  challenge  to  those  charged  with  fig¬ 
uring  ROI  benefits  on  these  projects.  For  Morelli’s  procurement 
people  to  figure  out  the  true  ROI  of  an  automated  procurement 
process,  they  would  have  had  to  spend  many  hours  interviewing 


THERE  IS  A  WAY  TO  SEE  IF  YOUR  NEW  SOFTWARE 
PROJECT  WILL  HAVE  GOOD  ROI  WITHOUT  HAVING 
TO  CRUNCH  ALL  THE  NUMBERS.  USE  THESE  TESTS. 

BREADTH  The  more  people  using  the  application,  the  better 
COMPLEXITY  Software  that  automates  difficult,  expensive 
work  is  good 

IMPORTANCE  If  the  work  affected  by  the  software  isn't 
critical  it  won't  net  as  much  value 

COLLABORATION  Software  that  gets  people  talking  is  more 
valuable 

REUSE  Using  the  knowledge  generated  by  the  software  over 
again  makes  good  business  sense 

SOURCES:  NUCLEUS  RESEARCH  AND  DELPHI  CONSULTING  GROUP 

people  about  how  they  do  their  work,  develop  a  new  automated 
process  for  doing  it,  and  subtract  the  difference  in  cost.  For  there 
to  be  a  real  ROI  number  to  sell,  they’d  have  to  make  some  hard 
decisions  along  the  way,  such  as  head  count  reductions,  depart¬ 
ment  reorganizations  and  personnel  reassignments.  That’s  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  before  you  even  start  a  project. 

As  if  the  work  wasn’t  difficult  enough,  most  finance  people  still 
dismiss  these  productivity  and  process  benefits  as  “soft”  and  incon¬ 
sequential  to  the  bottom  line.  But  companies  are  going  to  have  to 
start  believing  in — and  doing — this  hard  work  of  determining  pro¬ 
ductivity  benefits,  because  productivity  is  becoming  the  most 
important  piece  of  ROI  analysis.  In  a  recent,  exclusive  Darwin  sur¬ 
vey  of  75  CEOs  from  a  broad  range  of  companies,  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  was  cited  as  by  far  the  most  important  factor  (87  percent, 
far  ahead  of  the  next  highest  factor,  customer  satisfaction)  they  use 
to  determine  if  IT  is  delivering  full  value  for  the  money  spent. 

Yet  more  focus  on  productivity  analysis — how  you  do  the 
work  now  and  how  you  will  do  it  in  the  future — during  ROI 
analysis  will  help  prevent  software  projects  from  becoming 
delay-ridden  installation  nightmares.  The  big  failure  of  ERP  and 
CRM  projects  these  days  is  that  companies  begin  the  project 
before  figuring  out  how  they  want  the  company  and  its  work 


There's  a  lot  of  FALSE  PRECISION  created  by 

doing  lots  of  work  and  gathering  lots  of  DETAIL 
when  the  FUNDAMENTAL  assumptions  are  flawed. 

-STEVE  MORELLI,  CFO  of  Star-Kist  Foods 
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FIND  HI-TECH  BUSINESS 
PARTNERS  NOW 


Partnerpoint  is  a  new  Internet 
exchange  helping  professionals  in 
telecommunications,  information 
technology,  e-business,  media,  and 
the  Internet  find  business  partners  - 
around  the  world  or  next  door. 


On  www.partnerpoint.org  find: 


Quality  information 
about  companies 
and  executives 
looking  for  partner¬ 
ships  now 


Partnerships 

include: 

•  Co-marketing 

•  Distribution 

•  Sales/Supplier 

•  R&D 

•  Joint  Venture 

•  Financing 


0  Tools  to  identify 
and  target  the 
kinds  of  compa¬ 
nies  you  need 


0  Connections  to  a 
network  of  quality 
business  organi¬ 
zations  support¬ 
ing  your  industry 


A 

#  partnerpoint.org 

Your  networking  resource  from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Partnerpoint  is  backed  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  leading  high-tech  com¬ 
panies:  CommWorks,  Equinix,  Genuity,  International  Data  Group,  Keymind,  Lucent 
Technologies,  META  Group,  ServerVault,  Siemens,  Sun  Microsystems,  and  Tisani. 
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methods  to  change.  That  leads  to  costly 
delays.  Better  to  have  the  delays  up  front 
during  ROI  analysis  than  during  the  course 
of  the  project,  when  you’ve  already  com¬ 
mitted  a  boatload  of  money  to  its  success 
and  it’s  too  late  to  turn  back. 

To  get  a  handle  on  this  complex  ROI  ben¬ 
efits  work  and  keep  costs  for  doing  it  from 
spinning  out  of  control,  companies  need  to 
develop  a  methodology  that  they  use  consis¬ 
tently  across  the  company.  Today  most  com¬ 
panies — as  high  as  8s  percent  in  a  recent 
survey  by  Meta  Group — claim  they  have  a 
process  for  performing  ROI  analysis.  But 
only  12  percent  of  those  surveyed  said  they 
actually  calculate  ROI  for  all  their  software 
projects  across  the  company.  Even  among 
those  that  calculate  ROI  for  every  project, 
few  have  developed  a  consistent  method, 
making  it  virtually  impossible  for  them  to 
compare  proposals  or  track  benefits  during 
and  after  the  projects,  to  really  see  if  they  got 
the  ROI  they  predicted,  according  to 
Howard  Rubin,  executive  vice  president  and  research  fellow  at 
Meta  Group  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

But  better  ROI  analysis  doesn’t  just  involve  process,  it  requires 
more  involvement  and  accountability  from  businesspeople.  Right 
now,  the  process  is  ghettoized  within  IT,  which  is  least  qualified  to 
predict  how  changes  in  the  ways  people  work  will  translate  to  the 
bottom  line.  Instead  of  divorcing  themselves  from  any  responsi¬ 
bility  once  the  project  gets  under  way,  businesspeople  need  to  be 
involved  up  front  during  ROI  benefits  analysis  and  be  willingly 
accountable  along  with  IT  for  achieving  the  predicted  benefits.  That 
teamwork  could  save  you  millions  down  the  road  when  the  soft¬ 
ware  is  installed  and  it  comes  time  to  make  the  hard  business  deci¬ 
sions  about  cutting  head  count  and  reassigning  people. 

Here  are  some  tips  on  how  to  create  a  new,  repeatable,  accurate 
ROI  process  from  the  perspectives  of  those  who  have  done  it. 

Create  a  list  of  strategic  business  metrics  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  ROI  process  for  all  software  projects. 

What  are  the  most  important  strategic  benefits  that  the  business 
likes  to  see  for  its  investment  dollars?  If  you  come  up  with  a  short 
list,  such  as  this  one  from  chip  maker  Intel,  it  will  give  crucial  guid¬ 
ance  to  ROI  analysis  efforts  around  the  company,  according  to 


Gary  Anderson,  Intel’s  director  of  sales  and  marketing  applications. 

■  Improved  operational  efficiencies — Will  the  application  reduce 
head  count,  increase  productivity,  or  reduce  the  number  of  appli¬ 
cations,  hardware  and  support  staff  in  IT? 

■  Increased  customer  satisfaction— Software  that  reduces  order 
cycle  time  for  Intel’s  customers  scores  high  in  ROI  analysis,  because 
Intel  believes  quick  turnaround  time  makes  happier  customers. 

■  Improved  market  competitiveness— Does  this  application  help 
customers  design  Intel  chips  into  their  products  more  efficiently, 
for  example,  thereby  making  them  more  likely  to  use  Intel  chips? 

Bring  IT  and  finance  together  to  jointly  develop  a  single  ROI 
methodology  for  the  company  and  then  keep  finance  involved. 

For  years,  Sean  Magee’s  discussions  with  his  finance  superiors 
about  IT  projects  were  more  like  confrontations.  Finance  didn’t  just 
challenge  his  numbers,  it  battled  every  facet  of  his  methodology  for 
arriving  at  those  numbers.  It  occurred  to  Magee,  vice  president  of 
information  services  for  copy  machine  manufacturer  Lanier  Inter¬ 
national,  that  if  he  could  fight  the  methodology  battle  only  once,  it 
would  make  more  productive  use  of  everyone’s  time.  So  he  paired 
one  of  his  best  IT  project  managers,  the  director  of  project  man¬ 
agement  and  quality,  with  the  director  of  financial  planning  to  ere- 
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Colorado  Springs,  CO 


August  18-20, 2002 


Leadership  &  Innovation  for 
the  Future  of  the 
Integrated  Enterprise 

To  get  the  most  out  of  the  IT  investments  you’ve  made  in  the  past,  you’ll 
have  to  integrate  them  in  the  future.  In  a  customer-focused,  e-business 
world,  you’ve  got  to  be  able  to  move  and  use  data  from  any  point  in  the 
value  chain  at  any  time.  Your  applications  must  work  together  and 
share  information  freely.  You’ll  need  both  technological  and  procedur¬ 
al  integration.  This  will  require  both  leadership  and  innovation. 

Please  join  us  at  the  Fourth  Annual  CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards. 

■  Learn  how  this  year’s  CIO  100  Award  Winners  and  other  IT  execu¬ 
tives  have  structured  and  designed  their  integrated  enterprises 

■  Find  out  which  technology  innovations  will  transform  the  way  busi¬ 
ness  gets  done 

■  Take  away  great  ideas  for  leading  your  own  business  into  an  inte¬ 
grated  future 

To  enroll,  CALL  800  355-0246  or  visit  our  WEB  SITE 
at  www.cio.com/conferences. 


Moderator 

Paul  Saffo 

Director  and 
Roy  Amara  Fellow 
Institute  for  the  Future 

Partners 

Day  Software,  Inc. 

EDS 

PeopleSoft 
Sterling  Commerce 
Wheelhouse  Corporation 


This  year's  CIO  100 
Awards  Ceremony  is 
proudly  underwritten  by 
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ate  a  standard  method  for  calculating  ROI.  “If  you  develop  the 
methodology  in  finance’s  terms,  you’ll  have  them  pulling  IT  pro¬ 
jects  through  the  ROI  keyhole  rather  than  you  having  to  push  them 
through  all  the  time,”  says  Magee. 

Owens-Coming,  a  global  building  materials  and  advanced  glass 
composite  manufacturer,  goes  a  step  further.  Each  IT  project  has 
a  finance  person  assigned  to  track  the  progress  of  benefits  during 
and  after  the  project.  “IT  has  to  disown — or  at  least  jointly  own — 
the  ROI  numbers  with  the  business,”  says  David  Johns,  Owens- 
Coming’s  senior  vice  president  and  chief  supply  chain  and 
information  technology  officer.  “It  gives  IT  more  credibility  when 
the  controller  organization  says  we’re  going  to  save  $30  million  on 
this  project  rather  than  me  saying  it.” 

Make  sure  you  have  ROI  benefits  that  are  auditable. 

If  you  are  going  to  plug  a  benefit  into  your  ROI  analysis  that  says 
you  can  reduce  head  count  by  20,  make  sure  you  can  audit  the 
benefit  for  results.  That  means  understanding  how  long  it  takes 
people  to  do  their  jobs  now — before  you  begin  the  project.  It  also 
means  building  a  20-person  head  count  reduction  into  the  oper¬ 
ating  budget  of  the  e-procurement  group  and  making  the  suc¬ 
cessful  cuts  a  part  of  the  bonus  rewards  for  managers  and 
employees  in  the  unit. 

"Soft"  benefits  matter,  but  discount  them  heavily. 

“I’ve  yet  to  meet  a  CFO  who  will  write  down  soft  benefits — 
improved  customer  satisfaction,  increased  worker  productivity  and 
improved  market  competitiveness,  for  example — and  use  them  in 
an  ROI  calculation,”  says  Jay  Pieper,  vice  president  for  corporate 
development  and  treasury  affairs  at  Partners  HealthCare  System  in 
Boston.  “They’re  just  too  hard  to  account  for  in  financial  terms.” 
But  that  doesn’t  mean  they  aren’t  there. 

“It’s  foolish  to  ignore  [soft  benefits],”  cautions  Ian  Campbell, 
vice  president  of  research  for  Nucleus  Research,  a  Wellesley,  Mass.- 
based  research  company.  “If  everyone  discounted  productivity 
gains,  we  wouldn’t  have  PCs  on  our  desks.  They  don’t  have  posi¬ 
tive  ROI  without  the  productivity  gains.  And  they  are  too  costly 
to  manage  relative  to  the  hard  savings  they  provide.” 

Michael  Head,  executive  vice  president  of  human  resources 
for  Birmingham,  Ala. -based  Regions  Bank,  thinks  he’s  found  a 
good  compromise.  He  includes  soft  benefits  in  his  ROI  analyses, 
but  he  separates  them  from  the  hard  benefits  he  expects  the 
project  to  achieve.  In  addition  to  that,  he  discounts  the  soft  ben¬ 
efits  by  at  least  50  percent  (see  “Valuing  the  Soft  Stuff,”  at  www. 
darwinmag.com) . 


ROI  CLASSIC 

WHAT  IS  THE  ACHILLES'  HEEL  OF  ALL  THE  TRIED-AND- 

true  formulas  for  determining  whether  a  software  project  is 
worth  doing?  All  are  nearly  meaningless  if  you've  done  a  bad 
job  of  predicting  the  benefit  numbers  that  you  plug  into  them. 

+  Internal  Rate  of  Return  (IRR)  The  equivalent  of  the  interest 
rate  you  could  expect  to  receive  if  you  took  the  software  proj¬ 
ect  money  and  invested  it  in  something  else,  like  a  Treasury  Bill, 
for  example.  Some  companies  like  to  figure  their  IRR  minimum 
based  on  their  own  cost  of  capital  and  the  minimum  percent¬ 
age  return  they'd  like  to  see  from  the  investments  they  make. 
If  you're  going  to  take  on  the  risk  and  trouble  of  doing  a  tech¬ 
nology  project,  for  example,  you  may  want  to  set  your  IRR  rel¬ 
atively  high— at  1 5  percent,  maybe.  This  becomes  the  discount 
rate  that  you  plug  into  your  NPV  calculations. 

+  Net  Present  Value  (NPV)  The  most-favored  formula  among 
finance  people,  NPV  is  valuable  for  ranking  one  project  against 
another.  The  main  problem  with  NPV  is  that  it  doesn't  tell  you 
when  you  will  see  benefits.  For  that  you  need  to  calculate  pay¬ 
back  time.  NPV's  main  components  are  the  discount  rate  (DR), 
which  is  the  interest  rate  you  decide  you  could  get  if  you 
invested  the  project  budget  elsewhere  (since  you  really  want 
IT  to  prove  its  mettle  you  decide  to  peg  it  at  15  percent  — see 
"Internal  Rate  of  Return,"  above);  benefits  for  each  year  (B1, 
B2  and  so  on);  and  project  costs  (PC).  Let's  say  your  software 
project  will  cost  $15,000  and  that  you  expect  to  resell  it  to 
another  company  at  the  end  of  five  years  for  $5,000.  You  expect 
the  software  to  net  $3,500  in  benefits  per  year.  The  NPV  of  the 
project  is  $1,351.  Generally,  anything  above  zero  is  worth 
doing.  Do  the  same  calculation  for  other  potential  projects  and 
prioritize  them  according  to  their  NPV.  Here's  the  math: 

NPV  =  PC  +  B1  /  (1  +  DR)  +  B2  /  (1  +  DR)2  +  83  / 
(1  +  DR)3  +  B4  /  (1  +  DR)4  +  B5  /  (1  +  DR)5 

+  Payback  Period  A  critical  calculation  in  these  times  of  fast¬ 
changing  technologies,  payback  period  is  simply  the  point  at 
which  you  expect  the  yearly  benefits  of  the  project  to  cover 
the  costs  (see  "NPV,"  above). 

+  Total  Cost  of  Ownership  (TCO)  The  cost  component  of  the 
NPV  equation,  the  total  cost  over  time  of  buying,  installing  and 
maintaining  software.  TCO  is  good  to  know,  but  when  used 
in  isolation  it  can  drive  you  to  seek  the  lowest  cost  solution. 

SOURCE:  KNOWLEDGE  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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More  than  50  million  times  a  day  Google  users 
search  the  web  for  products  like  yours.  And 
while  our  search  results  aren’t  for  sale,  the  ads 
around  them  are. 

Keyword  targeted  ads  on  Google  reach  only  those 
searching  for  the  terms  you  select,  so  they’re 
automatically  pre-qualified.  Which  explains  why  our 
clickthrough  rates  are  averaging  five  times  higher  than 
the  industry  standard. 
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To  speak  with  an  advertising  representative,  call  (650)  930-3595 
or  email  us  at  ad3@google.com.  Or  just  visit  www.google.com/ad3 
and  use  our  Google  AdWords  system  and  a  credit  card  to  place  your 
buy  in  less  than  5  minutes.  Google’s  advertising  program.  It’s  simple. 

And  it  works. 
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Technology  Payback 


HOWTO  IMPROVE  A  BAD  ROI 


Factor  in  the  productivity  discount. 

If  you  save  a  manager  all  kinds  of  time  with  new  software  but  he 
uses  that  extra  time  to  cruise  the  Web,  what  have  you  gained?  Not 
much.  Employee  productivity  ROI  depends  on  how  structured  the 
employee’s  time  is.  For  example,  if  an  assembly-line  worker  saves 
10  minutes  with  new  software,  you  can  increase  the  target  output 
of  the  assembly  line  to  reflect  the  time  savings — a  hard  benefit  that 
goes  right  to  the  bottom  line.  Similarly,  if  new  software  reduces  the 
time  salespeople  will  spend  doing  paperwork,  you  can  increase 
their  sales  quotas  to  reflect  the  time  saved. 

But  if  your  productivity  ROI  depends  on  white-collar  types, 
watch  out,  says  Campbell  of  Nucleus  Research.  Nucleus  discounts 
their  productivity  savings  from  software  by  up  to  80  percent.  For 
factory  workers  and  salespeople,  the  discount  may  only  be  10  per¬ 
cent  or  20  percent. 

Separate  software  proposals  into  those  that  have  the  potential 
for  ROI  and  those  that  are  simply  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Some  IT  projects  are  like  fixing  holes  in  the  factory  roof— you  have 
to  do  them  regardless  of  payback,  says  Star-Kist’s  Morelli.  “Sometimes 
you  have  to  make  a  business  decision  to  do  a  software  project  because 
you  believe  it’s  the  right  thing  to  do  for  the  company,”  he  says.  But  all 
too  often,  CEOs  and  CFOs  won’t  approve  any  IT  projects  that  can’t 


WHAT  IF  THE  SOFTWARE  PROJECT  YOU'RE  PUSHING 

doesn't  have  a  positive  ROI  even  though  you're  certain  it  will 
benefit  the  company  in  the  long  run?  There  are  ways  to 
goose  up  the  numbers  without  your  nose  growing  too  long. 

1.  Spread  the  implementation  over  a  longer  period. 

2.  Don't  train  everyone  at  once.  Budget-train  for  a  small 
group  of  important  employees  at  first,  and  increase  it  over 
time  as  more  people  use  the  technology. 

3.  Renegotiate  the  price.  In  these  tough  times,  vendors  and 
consultants  are  willing  to  deal,  especially  on  big  projects. 

4.  Change  the  scope  of  the  project.  Refocus  the  project  on 
a  smaller  target  group  that  will  net  bigger  payback  from  the 
application  than  the  larger  group  you  were  considering. 

returns.  If  it’s  only  that  you  want  a  certain  number  of  people  using 
the  system — however  incomplete  it  may  be — within  go  days,  that’s 
OK.  If  you  can’t  get  anyone  using  it,  that  becomes  a  quantifiable 
milestone  that  may  cause  you  to  reconsider  what  you’re  doing.” 

In  these  tough  times,  responsible  business  and  IT  people  are 
all  repeating  a  responsible  mantra:  ROI.  Companies  are  more 
careful  about  buying  and  installing  new  software  than  they  have 
been  for  10  years.  During  that  time,  software  projects  have 
changed  completely — becoming  big  enough  to  matter  to  quar- 


Some  IT  projects  are  like  FIXING  HOLES  in  the  factory  roof. 

You  have  to  do  them  regardless  of  PAYBACK 
because  it's  the  RIGHT  thing  to  do.- 


show  positive  ROI.  That  pushes  IT  to  trump  up  the  numbers  on  bor¬ 
derline  projects  or,  worse,  avoid  proposing  low-ROI-but-necessary 
IT  investments  such  as  upgrading  the  corporate  network. 

Make  sure  the  ROI  benefits  are  staggered. 

One  last  rule  of  thumb:  If  all  your  proposed  ROI  benefits  don’t  hit 
until  the  third  year  of  the  project,  it’s  probably  not  worth  doing. 
“Lots  of  things  can  happen  in  three  years,”  says  Pieper.  “If  you  don’t 
have  some  benefits  kicking  in  sooner,  the  ROI  could  turn  to  mud.” 
Staggering  the  benefits  also  gives  you  some  con¬ 
venient  check-in  points  to  evaluate  progress  of 
the  project.  “Even  if  the  benefit  is  a  little  light¬ 
weight,  have  something  happen  in  go  days,”  says 
Pieper.  “It  doesn’t  even  need  to  be  hard  dollar 


darwinmag.com  ioiea,„ 

more  about  ROI  ANALYSIS  and  the  risks 
involved  with  valuing  software  projects, 
go  to  www.darwinmag.com/printlinks. 


terly  earnings  and  be  splashed  all  over  the  pages  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  when  they  go  sour.  Yet  the  ROI  analysis  process  has  not 
changed  at  all  during  that  time.  Indeed,  it  has  withered  into 
something  more  appropriate  for  buying  new  trucks  or  leasing 
new  factory  space  than  for  making  complex  decisions  about 
technology. 

One  thing  is  clear:  If  you  don’t  consider  blowing  up  the 
process  you  have  for  technology  ROI  today  to  make  it  more 
comprehensive  and  accurate,  you  risk  having  to  explain  why  you 
didn’t  in  a  quarterly  earnings  report  some¬ 
where  down  the  line.  PI 


Executive  Editor  Christopher  Koch  can  be  reached  at  ckoch@ 
darwinmag.com. 
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Darwin's  B2B  Network  puts  buyers  looking  for  IT  resources  in  touch  with  top-notch  technology  and 
e-business  solution  providers — from  consultants  to  service  providers  to  contract  employees.  Your  technology 
team  can  search  the  directory  by  location  or  category,  qualify  and  contact  providers  online,  and  post  RFPs  to 
gather  competitive  bids.  Which  means  they'll  quickly  find  the  technology  resources  they  need  to  drive  your 
company's  business  objectives. 
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STUFF  YOU  NEED 

IN  YOUR  BUSINESS 

SURVIVAL  KIT 


Now  Broadcasting,  Live  from  Outer  Space 


SATELLITE  RADIO  One  song  you 
like.  Two  songs  you  don't.  Five  min¬ 
utes  of  commercials.  Mindless  natter 
from  an  overcaffeinated  DJ.  If  that 
sounds  like  your  radio  experience, 
then  you  may  be  a  candidate  for  XM 
Radio,  a  new  satellite  audio  service 
recently  launched  in  the  United  States. 

XM  Radio  broadcasts  100  channels 


g  ritty 


; 


XM  Radio 

PRICE  $9.99  per  month,  plus 
nominal  setup  fee.  Requires 
special  receiver. 

PROS  Minimal  advertising  and 
interruptions.  Better-than-FM 
sound.  Wide  selection  of  music 
and  talk  stations.  Coast-to-coast 
coverage. 

COWS  Receivers  aren't  cheap, 
and  for  $10  a  month,  we'd  prefer 
no  advertising  or  interruptions. 
URL  www.xmradio.com 


from  a  pair  of  orbiting  satellites, 
dubbed  Rock  and  Roll,  to  specially 
equipped  receivers  you  buy  for  your 
home  or  car  (or  in  some  cases,  portable 
receivers  that  can  work  in  both  places). 
The  receivers  cost  between  $299  and 
$1,000,  plus  you  must  subscribe  to  the 
XM  service  for  $9.99  a  month.  Our  test 
system,  Sony's  DRM-XM01C,  which 
you  can  install  in  your  car  and  then 
remove  to  play  in  your  home  (the  home 
kit  costs  $149  extra)  was  $299  and 
included  an  antenna. 

You  Won't  Run  Out  of  Stations... 

What  does  your  investment  buy?  A 
slightly  mixed  bag.  Don't  purchase  XM 
Radio  if  you're  expecting  dozens  of 
stations  streaming  CD-quality  music 
without  interruption.  Ratchet  your  ex¬ 
pectations  down  a  notch  or  two, 
though,  and  you  may  find  highway 
bliss.  Country,  rock,  alternative,  classi¬ 
cal,  jazz  — it's  all  here.  Tuned  out?  There 


are  plenty  of  sports,  news 
and  comedy  stations,  such 
as  ESPN  Radio,  CNBC  and 
Laugh  USA.  And  the  sound 
is  generally  very  good  — not 
CD-quality  but  better-than- 
average  FM.  You  can  also 
drive  coast  to  coast  without 
changing  stations,  though 
overhead  obstructions  such 
as  tunnels  and  overpasses  may  briefly 
kill  your  reception. 

...But  You  Can't  Escape  DJs 

Only  about  35  of  XM  Radio's  stations 
are  actually  commercial-free,  though 
these  stations  aren't  interruption-free. 
XM  sometimes  injects  short  and  com¬ 
pletely  unnecessary  promos  for  the 
very  station  to  which  you're  listening, 
and  the  DJs  are  often  of  the  same 
chatterbox  ilk  that  one  finds  on  the 
local  FM  band.  The  rest  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  interrupt  with  a  maximum  of  six 
minutes  advertising  per  hour,  still  a 
relief  from  the  18  minutes  to  24  min¬ 
utes  (according  to  the  XM  folks)  on 
traditional  radio. 

At  $300-plus  for  the  gear  and  $10  a 
month  for  the  service,  most  people  will 
have  to  seriously  dislike  their  local  radio 
channels  to  make  XM  worthwhile.  But 
for  those  who  can't  stand  another  day 
of  static-filled  stations  and  endless 
commercials,  XM  Radio  could  be  a 
blessing  from  the  stars  to  their  ears. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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Conference  &  Expo 

March  12-14,2002 

World  Trade  Center  Boston 

Boston,  MA 


Information  Technology  for  Life  Sciences 

BiolTWorld  Conference  and  Expo  is  the  premiere  event  dedicated  to 
bioinformatics  and  IT  solutions  for  the  life  sciences  industry.  This  event  will 
exclusively  showcase  how  information  technologies  are  transforming  the 
life  sciences  throughout  the  entire  discovery  and  development  processes. 


Check  out  our  exciting  keynote  line-up 
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Pilot  for  a  Day 

ASSIGNMENT:  THE  GREAT  BEYOND 

It's  a  trend,  my  editor  told  me:  To  avoid  the 
hassles  and  time  wastage  of  commercial 
airline  travel,  more  and  more  businesspeo¬ 
ple  are  learning  to  fly.  That  was  the  hook;  I 
took  the  bait.  A  few  days  later,  I  signed  up 
for  a  flying  lesson. 

A  month  or  so  later,  I  arrived  at  Hanscom 
Field  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  nervously 
waited  to  meet  John  Dickerson,  an  instruc¬ 
tor  with  Executive  Flyers  Aviation  (EFA).  The 
lesson  was  offered  through  the  Washington, 
D.C. -based  Be  a  Pilot  program,  which  offers 
low-cost  introductory  flying  lessons  at  more 
than  1,600  flight  schools  in  North  America. 

A  businesswoman  who'd  already  obtained 
her  pilot's  license  was  sitting  next  to  me  in 
EFA's  office,  also  waiting  to  go  up.  I  told  her 
this  was  my  first  time.  In  what  sounded  like 
a  German  accent,  she  said,  "It's  nahzing."  I 
wasn't  convinced. 


At  www.beapilot.com,  you  can  sign  up  for  a  $49  introductory  lesson  at  a  partici¬ 
pating  flight  school.  That  cost  is  about  half  what  a  normal  first-time  lesson  costs. 
Drew  Steketee,  president  of  the  Be  a  Pilot  program,  says  that  for  businesspeople, 
getting  a  private  pilot's  license  is  a  great  way  to  save  time  and  travel  costs.  But  for 
anyone,  he  adds,  it's  a  chance  to  see  the  world. 

Steketee  notes  that  things  were  tough  in  September.  "The  flight  schools  took  a 
big  hit  after  9/1 1,"  he  says.  Initially,  the  program  saw  a  70  percent  drop  in  new  sign¬ 
ups,  but  it  has  since  rebounded  and  is  now  25  percent  behind  its  normal  sign-up 
rate.  Another  positive  sign:  In  October,  Be  a  Pilot  polled  45  schools  and  discovered 
that  after  receiving  personal  phone  calls  from  instructors,  nearly  all  previously 
enrolled  students  had  come  back.  -J.S. 
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HEY  MA,  CHECK  ME  OUT 
Darwin  staffer  Joe  Sullivan 
poses  in  front  of  a  Cessna 
Skyhawk. 


Dickerson  came  in  from  the  runway  and 
removed  his  shades,  i  learned  he  was  a  for¬ 
mer  swim  coach  who'd  been  flying  for  10 
years.  After  a  brief  introduction,  we  headed 
out  to  the  airstrip. 

I  found  out  a  lot  happens  before  a  flight. 
For  20  minutes,  we  scoured  every  inch  of 
the  plane,  a  four-seated  Cessna  Skyhawk. 

We  felt  wing  surfaces  for  abnormalities, 
checked  the  movement  of  the  rudder  and 
flaps,  and  extracted  gas  to  check  for  evi¬ 
dence  of  sediment. 

Finally  we  got  into  the  cockpit.  I  was  still 
nervous  but  eager  as  I  nestled  into  the  pilot's 
seat.  We  strapped  on  our  headsets  and  I 
turned  the  ignition  key.  With  the  propeller  roar¬ 
ing,  John  and  I  went  over  an  instrument 
checklist  and  positioned  the  proper  switches. 
We  taxied  out  to  the  runway,  and  John  got  the 
go-ahead  from  the  tower.  He  pulled  out  the 
throttle  and  told  me  to  pull  on  the  yoke.  I 
pulled  it  back,  and  the  plane  left  the  tarmac  in 
a  matter  of  seconds.  About  five  minutes  later, 
we  were  cruising  3,000  feet  above  the  earth. 

I  flew  for  the  next  hour  and  a  half.  (Most 
lessons  last  about  that  long;  first-timers  go 
out  for  about  half  an  hour.)  John  showed  me 
how  to  maneuver  the  plane— yoke  and  pedals 
to  turn  the  plane,  yoke  and  throttle  to  ascend 
and  descend.  My  view  alternated  between 
the  scenery  below  and  six  gauges  on  the 
control  panel  that  measured  things  like  RPMs 
and  altitude.  I  found  myself  fixating  on  a 
gauge  indicating  how  level  the  wings  were; 
John  also  reminded  me  to  look  straight  ahead 
once  in  a  while.  We  headed  northwest 
toward  Mount  Monadnock  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  then  southeast  into  Boston  airspace. 

I  looked  down  at  gridlocked  1-95  and  felt  glad 
to  be  away  from  it  all. 

By  the  time  John  took  over  the  controls  for 
the  landing,  the  view  from  above  had  quelled 
my  nerves.  Looking  out  across  the  endless 
horizon  while  piloting  a  plane  is  a  transcen¬ 
dental  experience.  And  a  thrill  that  driving  my 
'86  Jetta  just  can't  replicate. 

-Joe  Sullivan 
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Make  sure  this  isn't  the 
last  place  it's  seen: 


Editorial  Reprints  vs.  The  Refrigerator. 

What  better  way  to  inform  your  key 
customers  of  your  editorial  coverage 


marketing  programs.  Let  us 
enhance  your  reprints  with  your 
company's  logo,  address,  and  sales 


in  Darwin  than  through  customized 
Editorial  Reprints? 

Leverage  the  positive  impact 
of  your  editorial  coverage  by  using 
reprints  for  direct  mail  campaigns,  seminar  promo¬ 
tions,  employee  communications,  recruiting  and 


message.  Reprints  make  great 
SALES  tools  for  trade  shows,  mailings 
or  media  kits. 

Let's  face  it,  while  the  article 
looks  great  on  the  fridge,  it  will  look  much  better  in 
the  hands  of  your  customers. 


For  more  information  on  customized  editorial  reprints  in  volume  quantities,  contact  Kelly  Stickney  651-582-3834 
or  kastickney@reprintservices.com  or  visit  our  website  at  www.darwinmag.com/marketing  and  click  on  reprints. 
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Ice  Melts  in 
Office  Cubes 

WORK  ROMANCE  The  first 
thing  you  notice  is  his  tie  — a  per¬ 
fect  Windsor  knot.  He's  such  a 
snappy  dresser.  At  the  morning 
meeting  you  make  a  joke,  and  he 
laughs,  a  little  longer  than  neces¬ 
sary.  Friendly  banter  soon  leads  to 
flirtatious  e-mails  and  before  you 
know  it  you're  facing  the  eternal  question 
of  office  denizens  everywhere:  Should  I 
date  Marco  in  marketing? 

According  to  Dennis  M.  Powers,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  law  at  Southern  Ore¬ 
gon  University  in  Ashland,  Ore.,  and  author 
of  The  Office  Romance:  Playing  with  Fire 
Without  Getting  Burned  (Amacom,  1 998), 
we  are  apparently  surrounded  by  opti¬ 
mists  because  romance  in  the  workplace 
is  flourishing.  From  his  research,  Powers 
estimates  that  8  million  Americans  start 
a  new  workplace  romance  each  year,  and 
while  companies  may  not  overtly  approve 
of  these  relationships,  few  ban  them  out¬ 
right.  "Companies  recognize  that  these 
relationships  happen,  and  even  if  they're 
concerned,  they  are  desperate  to  keep 
experienced  managers  and  employees," 
he  says.  Powers  also  notes  that  fears  over 
soured  relationships  affecting  the  work¬ 
place  are  far  greater  than  the  reality.  He 
posits  that  half  of  these  relationships  are 
long-term  or  end  in  marriage. 

Powers  offers  up  a  few  tips  for  making 


office  relationships  work. 

■  Make  sure  you  have  similar  expecta¬ 
tions.  If  one  person  wants  a  relationship 
and  the  other  is  looking  for  a  fling,  it's  a 
recipe  for  disaster.  See  the  bunny-boiling 
flick  Fatal  Attraction  for  further  evidence. 

■  Know  the  corporate  climate.  Examine 
how  similar  relationships  are  treated  within 
your  company.  If  they  are  frowned  upon, 
proceed  with  caution  — or  not  at  all. 

■  Get  a  corporate  angel.  Approach  some¬ 
one  fairly  high  up  in  the  company  for  his 
advice  about  proceeding  with  the  rela¬ 
tionship.  Often  that  executive  will  appre¬ 
ciate  getting  the  inside  scoop  and  will  be 
flattered  enough  to  offer  support. 

■  Try  to  date  equals.  Navigating  a  rela¬ 
tionship  will  be  easier  if  both  people  are 
on  the  same  level  within  the  corporate 
hierarchy. 

■  Keep  work  at  work  and  home  at  home. 

Don't  air  your  relationship  problems  at 
work,  even  though  your  coworkers  are 
dying  to  hear  about  them. 

-Da in  try  Duffy 


Net  Enthusiasm 

The  Company  of  the  Future: 

How  the  Communications  Revolution 
Is  Changing  Management 

By  Frances  Cairncross 

Harvard  Business  School  Press,  2002 

DOTCOMS  MAY  BE  DEAD,  BUT  THE  INTERNET 
is  still  alive  and  well,  and  sure  to  pro¬ 
foundly  change  companies  and  challenge 
their  managers  in  the  years  to  come.  That's 
the  message  Frances  Cairncross  delivers  in 
The  Company  of  the  Future.  Cairncross 
writes  in  brisk,  crystal-clear  prose,  a  hall¬ 
mark  of  The  Econo¬ 
mist,  where  she  is 
management  editor. 
The  author  marshals 
numerous  examples 
from  companies 
including  Dell,  Eli 
Lilly  and  Procter  8- 
Gambleto  show 
how  the  Internet  is  changing  the  way  com¬ 
panies  interact  with  their  customers  (who 
get  segmented  by  profitability  so  that  com¬ 
panies  can  develop  deeper  relationships 
with  the  best  of  the  lot),  their  employees 
(the  most  talented  of  whom  will  be  lured 
like  Hollywood  celebrities  to  take  on  star¬ 
ring  roles)  and  their  suppliers  (who  become 
more  strategic  as  the  trend  toward  out¬ 
sourcing  continues). 

Cairncross's  talent  lies  in  synthesis 
and  historical  perspective.  Unlike  many 
chroniclers  of  the  new  economy,  she 
peers  back  and  finds  parallels  to  pre¬ 
industrial  economy  days  as  she  explains 
how  some  companies  of  the  future  may 
look  more  like  the  East  India  Co.  of  the 
1  7th  century  (set  up  to  manage  a  spe¬ 
cific  project)  than  like  the  typical  large 
public  company  of  today. 

-Sari  Kalin 
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The  events  of  2001  have  proven 

that  America  s  business  and  IT 
organizations  are  both  adaptive  and 
strong  —  but  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Get  powerful  insights  and 
actionable  ideas  from  the 
people  you  trust  the  most: 
your  CIO  peers  at  leading 
companies,  plus  thought 
leaders  on  the  economy, 
the  law,  technology  and 
business. 

Jonathan  Zittrain,  noted 
speaker  and  Executive 
Director  of  the  Berkman 
Center  for  Internet  & 
Society  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  joins  us  as 
Perspectives  moderator. 


Strategies  for 

the  New  Reality 


WE’LL  TACKLE: 


■  THE  ECONOMY  How  long  and  rocky  is  the  road  ahead? 

Robert  Shiller,  Economist  and  author  of  Irrational  Exuberance 

■  IT  AND  BUSINESS  STRATEGIES  Re-align  —  on  a  continuous 
basis  —  as  the  world  keeps  changing.  A  panel  of  global  CIOs,  led  by 
Richard  W.  Swanborg,  President  and  Founder,  ICEX 

■  LEADERSHIP  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  Get  the  results  you  want 

—  from  senior  management,  peers,  and  employees. 

Dr.  Rick  Brinkman,  author,  Dealing  with  People  You  Can't  Stand 

■  IT  BUDGETS  Learn  the  tools  and  techniques  successful  IT 
executives  use  to  set,  sell  and  manage  budgets.  A  panel  of  CIOs,  led  by 
Martha  Heller,  Director,  CIO’s  Best  Practice  Exchange 

■  LEGAL  LIABILITY  Know  where  you  and  your  company  are  vulnerable 

—  and  what  you  can  do  about  it. 

Bruce  P.  Keller,  Partner,  Debevoise  &  Plimpton 


PLUS  A  special  keynote  address  byjames  A.  Champy 
on  his  radical  rethinking  of  the  corporation  and  his 
provocative  concept  of  X-Engineering. 

AND  an  interview  on  the  role  of  the  CIO  in  a  changing 
environment  with  Kevin  Turner,  CIO,  Wal-Mart  Stores. 


Strategies  for  the 

New  Reality 
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CIO  Perspectives.  Powerful  insights.  Actionable 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  14 

8:00  am  -  1:30  pm 

Golf  Tournament 

3:00  pm  -  5:00  pm 

Registration 

6:00  pm  -  8:00  pm 

Welcome  Reception 

Meet  your  peers,  CIO  editors, 
Corporate  Hosts  and  speakers. 

8:00  pm  -  10:00  pm 

A  Night  @  the  Improv 

Hosted  by  Information  Builders,  Inc. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  15 

7:30  am  -  8:30  am 

Breakfast  &  Registration 

8:30  am  -  8:45  am 

Welcome  &  KnowPulse  Poll 

ABBIE  LUNDBERG 

Editor  in  Chief,  CIO  Magazine 

8:45  am  -  9:30  am 

Opening  Keynote: 

Is  There  Such  a 
Thing  as  Too 
Much  Security? 

JONATHAN 
ZITTRAIN,  Conference  Moderator 
Executive  Director,  The  Berkman 
Center  for  Internet  &  Society, 
Harvard  Law  School 
The  push  toward  a  more  secure 
Internet  has  been  revitalized  by 
recent  events.  Just  what  forms  will 
that  security  take?  Implications 
reach  far  beyond  combating  virus¬ 
es  and  denial  of  service  attacks. 
Almost  every  way  we  use  the 
Internet,  especially  for  commerce, 
stands  to  evolve,  as  "security"  and 
"trust"  become  the  touchstones  of 
Internet  development. 


9:30  am  -  10:15  am 

CIO  &  CFO: 

Working  Together 
for  Better  Results 

NEIL  HASTIE 
CIO,  TruServ  Corporation 
CORLISS  (CORKY)  J. 

NELSON 

Senior  Executive  Vice 
President  &  CFO, 

Ryder  System,  Inc. 

The  CIO  and  the  CFO  are  the  two 
executives  whose  domains  stretch 
to  every  corner  of  a  company  —  as 
IT  is  woven  through  every  aspect 
of  the  organization,  and  bottom- 
line  concerns  exert  greater  influ¬ 
ence  on  all  initiatives.  Regardless 
of  where  they  sit  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  chart,  the  two  will  always  have 
a  unique  relationship  —  one  inevit¬ 
ably  colored  with  tension.  A  CIO 
and  CFO  look  at  the  nature  of  the 
roles,  and  discuss  how  to  strike 
the  right  balance  between  an 
appropriate  amount  of  tension  and 
respect  —  and  why  doing  so  will 
produce  better  corporate  results. 

10:15  am  -  11:00  am 
Keeping  Up  with 
Emerging 
Technologies  in 
Turbulent  Times 
CHARLES  S.  BRENNER 
Senior  Vice  President,  Fidelity 
Center  for  Applied  Technology 
The  hardest  part  of  a  CIO's  job  is 
trying  to  keep  up  with  emerging 
technologies.  Companies  must 
decide  whether  or  not  to  invest  in 
new  technology  development. 

Fidelity  Investments  is  one 
company  that  has  continued  to 
invest  heavily  in  innovation. 

Brenner  explains  why  his  com¬ 


pany  believes  that  an  economic 
downturn  is  the  ideal  time  to  make 
investments  in  new  technology: 
because  by  the  time  the  markets 
rebound,  it  may  be  too  late  to 
develop  the  new  technologies  and 
services  your  customers  demand 
before  your  competitors  do.  He 
also  talks  about  some  of  the  actual 
technology  directions  Fidelity  is 
currently  pursuing. 

11:00  am  -  11:30  am 

Break 

11:30  am  -  12:15  pm 

Business  Briefings 

Our  Corporate  Hosts  present  case 
studies,  technology  updates,  and 
management  practices. 

12:15  pm  -  1:45  pm 

Working  Lunch: 

The  Economy  — 

A  Special  Report 

ROBERT  J.  SHILLER 
Professor  of  Economics, 

Yale  University 
In  his  best-seliing  book,  Irrational 
Exuberance,  Shiller  documented 
the  combination  of  factors  that 
drove  stock  markets  to  dizzying 
heights,  and  forecasted  the  dan¬ 
gers  associated  with  that  phenom¬ 
enon.  The  dot.com  bubble  burst, 
the  economy  quickly  slowed— and 
the  events  of  September  11th  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  a  heavy  toll  psycho¬ 
logically  and  economically.  Where 
do  we  go  from  here? 

2:00  pm  -  3:30  pm 

Business  Briefings 


3:45  pm  -  4:45  pm 

CIO  Panel: 
Rethinking  IT  and 
Business  Strategies 

Moderator:  RICHARD 


W.  SWANBORG,  JR. 

President  and  Founder, 

ICEX 

Panelists: 

JOHN  GLASER 
Vice  President  and  CIO, 

Partners  Healthcare 
System,  Inc. 

ED  GLOTZBACH 
Executive  Vice 
President  and  CIO,  SBC 
Communications  Inc. 

How  do  you  keep  your  IT  strategy  rel¬ 
evant  and  visible  while  your  business 
undergoes  significant  change?  How 
do  you  improve  the  speed  for  setting 
an  IT  strategy  and  getting  buy-in 
from  all  your  stakeholders?  Is  there  a 
better  way  to  fund  and  quickly  de¬ 
ploy  a  new  strategic  initiative  while 
minimizing  the  risk  of  failure?  Top 
CIOs  share  their  views  and  experi¬ 
ences. 


4:45  pm  -  5:45  pm 

Legal  Liability: 

When  You  and  Your 
Company  Can  Be 
Sued 

BRUCE  P.  KELLER 
Partner,  Debevoise  &  Plimpton 
To  what  extent  are  you  and  your 
company  exposed  based  on  how 
employees  or  third  parties  interact 
with  your  IT  systems?  Do  you 
know  what  your  systems  are  really 
hosting?  A  number  of  corporations 
recently  discovered  that  their  sys¬ 
tems  functioned  as  "super  nodes” 
for  the  FastTrack  file-swapping  net¬ 
work.  Keller  examines  how  current 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246,  fax  the  form 
to  508  879-7720,  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


“Great  opportunity  to  spark 
new  ideas  beneficial  to 
our  IT  organization  and 
business.” 

-A.0.  SMITH  CORPORATION 


“Sharing  knowledge  is 
critical  to  survival.  CIO 
Perspectives  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  share  with 
and  learn  from  the  best.” 

-WATSON  WYATT  WORLDWIDE 


“In  two  days  I  learned  of 
several  useful  innovations; 
we’ll  implement  the  first 
one  tomorrow.” 
-AUTOBYTEL,  INC. 


ileas.  Great  networking.  The  best  ROI  for  you. 


concepts  of  organizational  liability, 
privacy  and  intellectual  property 
use  in  the  marketplace  affect  cor¬ 
porations. 

6:00  pm  -  7:00  pm 

Reception 

The  best  place  to  get  connected, 
exchange  more  good  ideas. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  16 

7:30  am  -  8:30  am 

Breakfast  &  Informal 
Discussion  Roundtables 

Chat  with  CIO  Magazine  editors 
and  your  peers  over  coffee. 


8:30  am  -  8:45  am 
Corporate  IT 
Spending  Trends  — 

Where  Are  They 
Headed? 

GARY  BEACH 
Group  Publisher,  CX0  Media  Inc. 
CIO  Magazine,  in  partnership  with 
Ed  Yardeni,  chief  investment 
strategist  of  Deutsche  Banc 
Alex. Brown,  surveys  a  panel  of 
senior  executives  on  current  and 
future  IT  spending.  Beach  presents 
an  overview  of  the  latest  results 
and  emerging  trends. 

8:45  am  -  9:45  am 
New  Tools,  New 
Approaches  to  E- 
Crime:  A  US  Secret 
Service  Briefing 
BOB  WEAVER 
Assistant  Special  Agent  in  Charge, 
US  Secret  Service, 

NY  Electronic  Crimes  Task  Force 
The  Task  Force’s  approach  is 
unique  in  law  enforcement 
because  of  its  focus  on  prevention, 
education  and  partnership  with 


private  industry,  as  much  as  its 
responsibilities  for  investigation 
and  support  of  prosecution. 

Weaver,  and  Peter  Cavicchia  — 
one  of  the  members  of  his  New 
York  team  who  is  specially  trained 
by  the  USSS  to  handle  electronic 
crimes  —  provide  specific  prac¬ 
tices  and  techniques  used  by  the 
NY  Electronic  Crimes  Task  Force  to 
combat  electronic  crimes,  includ¬ 
ing  forensics  techniques,  technolo¬ 
gy  tools,  and  approaches  the  Task 
Force  takes  that  are  mutually  pro¬ 
ductive  for  business  as  well  as  law 
enforcement. 

This  session  is  produced  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  National  Critical 
Infrastructure  Assurance  Office 
(CIAO)  in  the  US  Department  of 
Commerce. 


online  network  of  senior  IT  execu¬ 
tives,  discusses  the  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques  CIOs  can  use  to  set,  sell, 
and  manage  their  IT  budgets. 

10:45  am  -  11:15  am 

Break 

11:15  am  -  12:45  pm 

Business  Briefings 

1:00  pm  -  2:30  pm 

Networking  Lunch 

2:45  pm  -  3:30  pm 

The  Role  of  the 
CIO  in  a  Changing 
Environment 

A  Special  Interview  with: 

KEVIN  TURNER 
Senior  Vice  President  &  CIO, 
Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc. 


9:45  am  -  10:45  am 

Best  Practice 
Exchange:  Setting, 

Selling  and 
Managing  the 
IT  Budget 
Moderator:  MARTHA  HELLER 
Director,  Best  Practice  Exchange, 
CIO  Magazine 
WILLIAM  A.  CROWELL 
Former  CIO,  Meredith  Corporation 
JOHN  NORDIN 
Vice  President  &  CIO 
A.  M.  Castle  &  Co. 

TIMOTHY  WRIGHT 
Senior  Vice  President  &  CTO 
Terra  Lycos 

CIOs  who  want  to  see  their  pro¬ 
jects  completed  and  their  staff 
intact  understand  the  importance 
of  smart  budget  practices.  This 
panel  of  CIOs,  drawn  from  the  CIO 
Best  Practice  Exchange,  a  private 


3:30  pm  -  4:30  pm 
Leadership  and 
Communications 

DR.  RICK  BRINKMAN 
Author,  Dealing  With 
People  You  Can't  Stand... 

As  CIOs  gain  more  prominence 
within  their  organizations,  they 
have  more  opportunities  to  inter¬ 
act  with  other  senior  executives, 
corporate  officers  and  directors. 
Dr.  Rick  helps  us  understand  the 
cause/effect  of  communications 
and  get  the  results  we  want. 

4:30  pm  -  5:30  pm 

Closing  Keynote 
X-Engineering: 

The  Next  Frontier 

JAMES  A.  CHAMPY 
Author,  X-Engineering  the  Corp¬ 
oration,  Reinventing  Your  Business 
for  the  Digital  Age 


James  A.  Champy's  radical  rethink¬ 
ing  of  the  corporation  shows  it 
not  simply  as  a  single  collection  of 
processes  turning  out  goods  and 
services,  but  rather  as  part  of  a  web 
of  interacting  processes  that  include 
those  of  every  organization  involved 
in  producing  what  the  company  sells. 
His  new  book,  X-Engineering  the 
Corporation,  comes  at  a  time  when 
managers  must  look  beyond  reengi¬ 
neering  and  cross  ("x")  boundaries 
they've  never  crossed  before.  The 
way  to  thrive  defies  all  previous  mod¬ 
els;  it's  the  next  frontier  for  dramatic 
business  performance  improvement. 

5:30  pm  -  5:45  pm 

Summary/Conclusions 

JONATHAN  ZITTRAIN 

5:45  pm  -  7:00  pm 

Keynote  Reception 

7:30  pm  -  9:00  pm 

CIO  Dinner  Under  the  Stars 


CIO 
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Provocative  discussions.  Case  studies.  Best  pract 


CORPORATE  HOSTS 


dTRIX* 


Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  (Nasdaq:CTXS)  is  a 
global  leader  in  application  serving  and 
portal  software  and  services  that  provide 
personalized  access  to  any  application  or 
information  source  —  whether  Windows, 
UNIX  or  Web-based  —  through  any  device, 
over  any  connection.  Companies  worldwide 
use  Citrix  technologies  to  integrate  appli¬ 
cations,  content  and  business  processes 
into  a  pervasive  digital  environment  —  a 
virtual  workplace  —  offering  seamless  con¬ 
nectivity  and  a  consistent  user  experience 
across  the  Internet,  intranets,  extranets, 
WANs,  LANs  and  wireless  networks.  Citrix 
solutions  drive  cost  efficiency,  productivity 
and  enhanced  e-business  opportunities  by 
leveraging  existing  IT  resources  and  extend¬ 
ing  personalized  information  access  to  em¬ 
ployees,  partners,  customers  and  suppliers. 


EDS,  the  leading  global  services  company, 
provides  strategy,  implementation  and 
hosting  for  clients  managing  the  business 
and  technology  complexities  of  the  digital 
economy.  EDS  brings  together  the  world's 
best  technologies  to  address  critical  client 
business  imperatives.  It  helps  clients 
eliminate  boundaries,  collaborate  in  new 
ways,  establish  their  customers'  trust  and 
continuously  seek  improvement.  EDS, 
with  its  management  consulting  subsidiary, 
A.T.  Kearney,  serves  the  world's  leading 
companies  and  governments  in  58  coun¬ 
tries.  EDS  reported  revenues  of  $19.2  billion 
in  2000.  Learn  more  at  www.eds.com. 


Information 

Builders 

Information  Builders  helps  the  world’s 
leading  organizations  derive  maximum 
value  from  their  IT  investments  by  turning 
data  assets  into  meaningful  information  for 
real-time  delivery  to  all  who  impact  their 
business:  employees,  managers,  customers, 
partners,  and  suppliers.  Information 
Builders  WebFOCUS  business  intelligence 
software  solutions  make  information  easy 
to  access  and  use,  with  built-in  access  to  any 
data  and  the  ability  to  handle  all  enterprise 
reporting  requirements,  including  portals, 
OLAP,  ad  hoc,  and  information  broadcast¬ 
ing.  iWay  Software,  an  Information  Builders 
subsidiary,  accelerates  the  integration  of 
new  technologies  and  applications, 
dramatically  improving  the  success  rate  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  business  integration. 


Sheraton  Bal  Harbour  Beach  Resort 

Wide  open  spaces.  Beautiful  views.  And  you  haven't  even  hit  the  beach  yet. 


Nestled  on  10  acres  of  tropical 
gardens  and  steps  away  from  a  mile 
of  sandy  beach,  the  Sheraton  Bal 
Harbour  Beach  Resort  provides  the 
perfect  setting  for  rest  and  relaxation 
The  resort  overlooks  prime  Atlantic 
shoreline  and  offers  all  the  elements 
of  a  memorable  beachfront  vacation. 

The  Lifestyle  &  Fitness  Club  offers 
many  ways  to  relax,  with  a  tempting 
mix  of  facilities  and  services  that 


includes  state-of-the  art  exercise 
equipment  and  full-service  spa. 

Enjoy  the  lagoon-style  pool  complex 
and  waterpark  or  sink  your  feet  into 
the  sands  of  Florida’s  gold  coast. 

The  resort  is  conveniently  located 
between  the  Miami  and  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  airports  and  is  within  easy 
access  to  the  area’s  many  attractions, 
including  Miami’s  world-renowned 
South  Beach. 
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The  Forum  for  Sharing  Knowledge 


Microsoft  is  the  worldwide  leader  in  soft¬ 
ware,  services  and  Internet  technologies 
for  personal  and  business  computing. 

The  company  offers  a  wide  range  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  designed  to  empower 
people  through  great  software  —  any  time, 
any  place  and  on  any  device.  Building  on 
the  popularity  of  the  Windows  operating 
system  and  the  Office  productivity  suite, 
Microsoft  is  now  focused  on  developing 
technology  for  the  next-generation  Internet. 
The  company's  .NET  platform  will  enable 
businesses  to  collaborate  to  offer  an 
unprecedented  range  of  integrated  and 
customized  solutions  —  solutions  that 
enable  their  customers  to  act  on  informa¬ 
tion  wherever  and  whenever  they  need  it. 
For  more  information,  visit  www.micro- 
soft.  com/enterprise. 


pacificedge 

"  SOFTWARE 

Pacific  Edge  Software  is  a  leading  provider 
of  Project  Portfolio  Management  (PPM) 
solutions  for  global  companies,  transform¬ 
ing  how  organizations  manage  and  optimize 
their  project  portfolios.  Pacific  Edge’s 
business-critical  PPM  solution,  The  Edge™ 
allows  organizations  to  balance  and  align 
projects  with  business  goals  and  strategies, 
maximizing  value  and  minimizing  costs. 

The  Edge  includes  software  products, 
professional  services,  and  a  Project  Port¬ 
folio  Management  process.  Customers 
include  industry  leaders  such  as  Airborne 
Express,  Alcon,  Costco,  Dell,  and  Johnson 
&  Johnson. 


f  Symantec 

Symantec,  a  world  leader  in  Internet 
security  technology,  provides  a  broad 
range  of  content  and  network  security 
solutions  to  individuals  and  enterprises. 
The  company  is  a  leading  provider  of 
virus  protection,  risk  management, 
Internet  content  and  e-mail  filtering, 
remote  management  and  mobile  code 
detection  technologies  to  customers. 
Headquartered  in  Cupertino,  CA, 
Symantec  has  worldwide  operations 
in  more  than  33  countries. 


WHEELHOUSE” 

& 

Wheelhouse  develops  customer  relationship 
management  (CRM)  integration  software 
that  makes  CRM  work  for  Fortune  1000 
companies.  The  company's  specialized 
software  and  services  align  and  integrate 
legacy,  analytic  and  operational  CRM 
systems,  resulting  in  reduced  front  office 
costs  and  enabling  revenue  growth. 
Wheelhouse  was  incorporated  in  September 
1999  and  is  financed  by  leading  venture 
capital  firms,  global  investment  banks  and 
strategic  corporate  investors. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 
or  visit  our  Website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


Strategies  for  the  New  Reality 


APRIL  14-16,  2002 

SHERATON  BAL  HARBOUR  BEACH  RESORT 
BAL  HARBOUR,  FLORIDA 


□  I  won’t  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future 
CIO  events. 


NAME 


If  this  is  your  first  CIO  event, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 


D6ROB 


TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 

PHONE  FAX 


HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations 
early  by  calling  the  hotel  between  8  am-5  pm  at  305  865-7511  and 
identifying  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the  confer¬ 
ence  rate.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for  government/military 
participants  only.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit  card, 
as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on  March  15, 
2002.  Hotel  reservations,  cancellations  and  charges  are  your  respons¬ 
ibility.  If  a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not  received  within  48 
hours  of  making  your  hotel  reservation,  your  room  will  be  released 
from  the  CIO  room  block. 


E-MAIL  COMPANY  WEBSITE  ADDRESS 


NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 


NAME  OF  MY  COMPANION  IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM 


ENROLLMENT  FEES  All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  Fee  includes  conference  sessions,  business  briefings,  Corporate 
Host  displays,  conference  materials  and  scheduled  meals,  receptions 
and  entertainment.  Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your  respon¬ 
sibility.  Please  note  that  submission  of  this  enrollment  form  to  CIO 
obligates  the  attendee/sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 


WHAT  IS... 


YOUR  PRIMARY  INDUSTRY? 


YOUR  ORGANIZATION’S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 


YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 


CANCELLATION  All  cancellations  or  substitutions  must  be  made  in 
writing.  You  may  cancel  your  conference  or  companion  enrollment  up 
to  March  15,  2002  without  penalty.  A  $350  administration  fee  will  be 
imposed  for  cancellations  between  March  16-March  29,  2002.  No  refund 
or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations  after  March  29,  2002  or  for  no 
shows.  You  may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the  right 
to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


ENROLLMENT  FEES 


PAYMENT 


□  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

$1,450  if  registered  by  March  15,  2002;  $1,950  after  March  15 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold  another  executive  position  other 

than  those  listed  below. 

□  Government/Military 

$1,800  if  registered  by  March  15,  2002;  $2,300  after  March  15 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  Do  not  make  your  hotel  reservations,  CIO  will 

make  them  for  you. 

□  Sales/Marketing/Consulting  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or  consulting 
position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This 
enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination 
of  this  category. 

□  Companion  Program  $375 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any  conference-related  functions. 
Includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment,  companion  breakfast,  and 
planned  companion  activities.  Conference  session  attendance  is  not  included. 


□  Check  enclosed.  Mail  to:  Executive  Programs 

CXO  Media  Inc.,  Box  D3620 
Boston,  MA  02241-3620 

□  P.O.  # _ 

(A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10  business  days.) 

□  MC  □  Visa  □  AmEx 

ACCT.  #  EXP. 

SIGNATURE 

□  I  am  NOT  staying  at  the  Sheraton  Bal  Harbour  Beach  Resort. 


NAME  OF  ALTERNATE  HOTEL 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 
or  visit  our  Website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
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just  a  minute 


Edited  by  Elaine  M.  Cummings 


We're  about  to  experience  the  biggest  power 
shift  since  Henry  Ford  introduced  mass  pro¬ 
duction  100  years  ago.  Producers  used  to 
make  all  the  important  decisions:  What  will 
the  product  look  like?  What  are  its  features, 
its  benefits?  What  will  its  channels  be? 

Now  it's  a  new  world  where  customers  are 
in  control  of  everything.  They  define  the 
brands;  they  demand  the  best  quality,  the 
best  service,  the  cheapest  price.  They  can  cus¬ 
tomize  the  product  exactly  the  way  they  want  it. 

And  they  want  it  right  away.  How  does  a  com¬ 
pany  make  money  when  customers  have  so  much 
control  over  so  many  things? 

Companies  will  adapt  by  using  the  Internet.  It's  so 
much  more  powerful  a  tool  than  anyone  from  the 
dotcom  revolution  envisioned.  The  dotcom  era  is 
turning  out  to  be  more  like  what  CB  radios  were  in 
the  1970s.  In  reality,  the  cell  phone  — not  the  CB 
radio  — changed  all  of  our  lives.  The  CB  radio  whet 
our  appetites,  but  it  wasn't  it.  Likewise,  the  dotcom 
revolution  is  all  about  the  reinvention  of  work  in  a 
connected  economy  where  business  process  pro¬ 
ductivity  over  networks  is  going  to  be  many  times 
bigger  than  the  kind  of  productivity  we  saw  with 
desktop  PCs." 
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We  told  KPMG  Consulting: 

We  absolutely,  positively  had  to 
have  the  system  in  7  months..." 


James  S.  Hudson 

Corporate  Vice  President,  Strategic  Financial  Planning  &  Control, 
Chief  Accounting  Officer  &  CFO,  FedEx  Corporate  Services 


Scott  A.  Rosenberger 

Managing  Director,  KPMG  Consulting 


"FedEx  depends  on  KPMG  Consulting  to 
know  their  business  and  operations,  to 
navigate  internally,  and  get  things  done. 

We  are  an  integral  part  of  the  team 
inside  FedEx.  We  understand  how  to 
design,  facilitate,  and  execute  from 
strategy  through  integration. 

The  bottom  line,  we  help  reduce  costs 
and  deliver  efficiency  breakthroughs 
company-wide.  It's  a  solid  partnership." 


“...And  they  delivered.  A  new  Web-based 
financial  system  in  just  7  months.  It's 
already  helping  us  cut  costs,  improve 
information  availability,  and  boost 
profitability. 

We  streamlined  the  financial  processes 
of  our  service  organization.  We're  now 
at  a  best-in-class,  2-day  close  process." 
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THE  COMPAQ  ADAPTIVE  INFRASTRUCTURE  IS  ABOUT  TO  CHANGE  EVERYTHING. 

Technology  has  automated  just  about  everything  these  days.  But  curiously,  the  corporate  data  center  has  lagged 
behind.  There,  highly  paid  people  still  spend  inordinate  amounts  of  time  doing  things  like  manual  fault  searches  and 
fingernail-ripping  server  management  tasks.  It's  more  than  ironic.  It's  enormously  counterproductive.  Because  every 
initiative  a  corporation  undertakes — whether  it’s  in  operations,  marketing,  accounts  or  HR — goes  through  the  data  center. 

But  the  new  Compaq  Adaptive  Infrastructure  will  take  your  critical  initiatives  farther  and  faster  than  ever  before.  Its 
next-generation  ProLiant™  Blade-Line  server  technology  features  innovative  architecture  that  conserves  space  and 
resources  by  multiplying  performance  per  square  foot  of  data  center.  And  its  ProLiant  Essentials  management  software 
offers  levels  of  control  scaled  to  your  needs  so  you  can  rapidly  adapt  to  change,  remotely  deploying  new  technology — and 
redeploying  existing  technology — in  the  time  it  takes  to  click  on  a  mouse. 

It’s  a  technological  advance  with  enormous  implications  for  business.  And  Compaq  Global  Services  can  provide  the  expert, 
responsive  support  to  help  you  make  it  happen.  Find  out  more  by  calling  your  Compaq  Account  Representative  or  reseller; 
or  dial  1-800-AT  COMPAQ,  press  option  5  and  mention  priority  code  SCM,  or  log  on  to  compaq.com/ai 

[Log  on:  compaq.com/ai 
Or  call:  1-800-AT-COMPAQ 
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